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NPARALLELED 


CONFIDENCE. 


NO  higher  tribute  could  be  paid,  no  stronger  recommendation  could  be  given  the  great  Farm-Poultry  books 
here  mentioned,  than  the  fact  that  they  have  been  in  use  at  the  leading  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  means — if  it  means  anything — that  the 
foremost  instructors  of  Poultry  Husbandry  in  this  country  and  Canada  have  satisfied  themselves  that  Farm- 
Poilltry  books  are  unequalled  in  the  vital  essentials  of  reliability  and  dependability.  It  will  interest  you,  reader, 
to  note  this  list  of  institutions,  the  Professors  of  which  have  stamped  Farm-POUltry  books  as  the  first  authorities 
on  the  subject  of  proper  poultry  keeping  in  all  its  phases,  and  who  have  admitted  them  as  text  books  for  use 
bv  students  in  their  poultry  classes.    This  is  the  proof  of  the  "unparalleled  confidence.1' 


Maine  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station,  Orono,  Me. 
Cornell  University,       ------        Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,        -       -  Amherst,  Mass. 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,     -  Cuelph,  Ont. 

Purdue  University,       -----  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

Winona  College,  -----       Winona  Lake,  Ind. 

University  of  Wisconsin,      -----       Madison,  Wis. 


Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 

R.  I.  Agricultural  and  Experiment  Station, 

Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 

Maryland  Agricultural  College, 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture, 

Crookston  School  of  Agriculture, 

Pennsylvania  State  College,        -       -  - 


Storrs,  Conn. 
Kingston,  R.  I. 
Hampton,  Va. 
College  Park,  Md. 
West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Crookston,  Minn. 
State  College,  Pa. 


It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  publish  a  book  on  poultry  keeping.  It  is  another  matter,  however, 
to  publish  one  in  which  leading  experts  place  implicit  confidence,  and  who  are,  furthermore,  willing  to  assume 
the  responsibilitv  of  its  use  by  their  students.  Every  book  is  sold  under 'a  positive  guarantee  that  if  not  entirely 
satisfactory  it  may  be  returned  in  good  condition  and  the  purchase  price  will  be  refunded  imniediateh\  A 
necessarily  brief  description  of  the  books  referred  to  here  follows: 


POULTRY-CRAFT. 

The  most  complete,  concise  and  convenient  work  of  its  kind  published — a  guide 
book  for  beginners,  a  text  book  for  learners,  a  reference  book  for  working:  poul- 
trymen  and  women.  Everywhere  recognized  as  the  standard  work  on  practical 
poultry  keeping.  A  book  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  intelligent,  progressive 
poultry  keeper  to  have.  It  gives  the  gist  of  poultry  knowledge  in  plain  language 
for  people  who  want  plain  facts,  practical  ideas,  and  trustworthy  opinions. 
It  tells  what  to  do,  why  to  do  it,  and  how  to  do  it.  It  covers  its  subject  thoroughly, 
and  its  systematic  arrangement  and  full  index  enable  one  to  refer  in  an  instant 
to  any  topic.  It  is  the  hand  book  of  poultry  culture  for  busy  people.  It  has 
helped  thousands  to  rightly  decide  how,  when  and  where  to  go  into  poultry  keep- 
ing ;  has  taught  thousands  better  methods  of  poultry  keeping  :  and  has  come  to 
be  recognized  as  the  most  trustworthy  authority  on  poultry  culture.    Price  $1.50. 


First  Lessons  in  Poultry  Keeping 

FIRST  SERIES. 

Twknty-Thrkk  Lessons  as  Follows:  Winter  Rations  for  Laying  Stock. 
"Hows"  and  "Whys"  of  Feeding  Laying  Stock  in  Winter.  General  Principles 
and  Rules  for  Poultry  Breeders.  Putting  Principles  of  Breeding  into  Practice. 
Hatching  Chicks  With  Hens.  Rearing  Chicks  With  Hens.  The  Care  of  Chicks 
from  Weaning  to  Maturity.  Points  to  be  Considered  in  Poultry  House  Con- 
struction. Two  Plain  Cheap  Poultry  Houses  of  Simple  Construction.  Five  good 
Small  Poultry  Houses.  Summer  Management  of  Fowls.  Continuous  Poultry 
Houses.  Incubator  Rooms  and  Brooder  Houses.  Simple  or  So-called  Scientific 
Poultry  Feeding.  Poultry  House  Fixtures.  Poultry  Fences  and  Yards.  Getting 
Ready  for  Winter.  Selecting  and  Fitting  Exhibition  Birds.  Fattening  Fowls. 
Selling  Market  Poultry  and  Eggs.    Selling  Thoroughbred  Poultry  and  Eggs. 

Since  the  first  volume  of  the  celebrated  book,  "First  Lessons  in  Poultry 
Keeping,"  compiled  from  the  great  lessons  which  appeared  serially  in  Farm- 
Poultry  was  first  placed  on  sale,  Experiment  Stations,  Agricultural  Colleges, 
publishers  of  poultry  papers,  and  all  expert  authorities  have  been  singing  its 
praises.  It  has  enabled  thousands  to  obtain  at  a  nominal  cost,  better  service  and 
instruction  than  rendered  by  high  price  Correspondence  Schools.  You  cannot 
conceive  how  thoroughly,  clearly,  concisely,  and  practically,  every  phase  and 
feature  of  everv  subject  treated  in  this  book  is  covered.  As  one  College  Professor 
aptly  remarked,  "it  is  a  liberal  poultry  education  in  itself,  and  far  ahead  of  the 
most  expensive  Correspondence  Course."  About  160  pages,  size  6  x  S  3-4  inches, 
printed  on  a  good  quality  of  paper,  and  contains  numerous  appropriate  illustra- 
tions.   Price  50  cents. 


Common-Sense  Poultry  Doctor. 

Practical  knowledge  of  poultry  diseases  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of 
the  successful  poultryman.  This  book  meets  his  requirements.  Chapter  IV.  is 
especially  designed  to  help  the  non-professional  to  correctly  identify  diseases. 
The  Common-Sense  Poultry  Doctor  is  for  practical  every-day  use  by  far  the 
most  complete  work  on  the  subject  published.    Price  50  cents. 

Contents.  To  Doctor  or  Not  to  Doctor — When  to  Doctor  and  'What  to  Doctor. 
Indications  of  Health  and  General  Symptoms  of  Disease.  General  Rules  for  the 
Prevention  of  Disease.  The  Symptoms  of  Disease.  A  Few  General  Remarks  on 
the  Diseases  of  Poultry,  and  Their  Treatment.  Colds  and  Diseases  that  Begin 
With  Colds.  Diseases  Due  to  Improper  Foods  and  Feeding.  Some  Peeuliarly 
Subtle  and  Dangerous  Diseases.  Diseases  of  the  Reproductive  Organs.  Diseases 
of  the  Skin.  Miscellaneous  Ailments.  Accidents  and  Injuries.  Internal  Para- 
sites of  Poultry.  Insects  Injurious  to  Poultry.  The  Vicious  Habits  of  Fowls. 
Molting.    Appendix.  Index. 


First  Lessons  in  Poultry  Keeping 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Twenty-  Lessons  as  Follows  :  Inbreeding  and  Line  Breeding.  Some  Com- 
mon Phenomena  of  Breeding.  Market  Duck  Culture.  Goose  Culture.  Turkey 
Growing.  Possibilities  and  Probabilities  in  Poultry  Culture.  Locating  and  Lay- 
ing out  Poultry  Plants.  Kinds.  Breeds,  and  Varieties  of  Fowls.  Stocking  the 
Poultry  Plant.  "  The  Most  Important  Part  of  the  Poultrvman's  Equipment.  The 
External  Parasites  of  Poultry.  Internal  Parasites  of  Poultry.  External  Characters 
of  Poultry,  and  Their  Values.  Poultry  Nomenclature  and  Abbreviations.  Eggs 
and  Egg  Production.  Some  Elementary  Moral  Science  for  Exhibitors.  Business 
Morality  in  Poultry  Culture.  Winter  Egg  Production.  First  Treatment  of  Sick 
Fowls.    Poultry  Organizations. 

The  "second  series"  of  this  great  work,  as  will  naturally  be  assumed,  deals  with 
more  advanced  problems.  It's  "lessons,"  however,  are  in  logical  succession  to 
those  contained  in  the  First  Series,  and  the  student  who  has,  by  the  help  of  the 
"first  series,"  laid  a  solid  foundation  of  useful  knowledge  in  the  elementaries, 
will  derive  much  pure  enjoyment,  satisfaction,  and  obtain  a  finish  to  his  educa- 
tion in  poultry  keeping,  by  a  study  of  the  twenty  lessons  contained  in  this  great 
second  series.  These  additional  "lessons"  are  essential,  inasmuch  as  they  include 
the  ever  important  considerations  of  breeding,  proper  skes  and  arrangement  of 
houses  and' kindred  matters,  as  well  as  lessons  devoted  to  the  money  making 
methods  of  handling  Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys. 


Special 
Offers 


FARM-POULTRY  one 
FARM-POULTRY  one 
FARM-POULTRY  one 
FARM-POULTRY  one 
FARM-POULTRY  one 


Orders  which  Include  FARM-PorrLTRT  for  subscri- 
bers in  Foreign  Countries.  Boston  or  sub-stations 
thereof,  must  add  25c.  to  above  prices  to  cover  extra 
postage:  on  Canadian  subscriptions,  15c.  additional. 
No  extra  postage  required  on  straight  book  orders. 


year,  and  Book  Poultry-Craft,      -  $1.75 

year,  and  Book  Common-Sense  Poultry  Doctor,  75  cts. 

year,  and  Book  of  Lessons  (First  Series),         -  75  cts. 

year,  and  Book  of  Lessons  (Second  Series),     -  75  cts. 

year,  and  both  Lessons  Books,       -  $1.25 


FARM-POULTRY  PUB.  CO.,  Boston,  Mas*. 
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THE  first  time  I  visited  Owen  Farms,  at  Vineyard 
Haven,  Mass.,  and  the  last  before  the  visit  now 
to  be  described,  was  in  winter  —  two  years  ago. 
Ordinarily,  winter  weather  is 
Martha's  Vineyard,  and  there 
is  little  snow ;  but  I  happened  to 
arrive  at  the  beginning  of  a 
snow  storm  that  buried  every- 
thing a  foot  or  more  deep,  and 
consequently  the  trip  over  the 
farms  was  made  under  most 
unsatisfactory  conditions.  But 
my  venture  the  last  week  in 
August  proved  more  fortunate. 
The  weather  was  ideal  and  the 
birds  and  everything  else  could 
be  seen  to  good  advantage, 
though  of  course  the  old  birds 
were  mostly  in  heavy  molt. 

For  some  six  weeks  before 
making  this  trip,  I  had  reports 
every  few  days  from  visitors  to 
the  island,  of  the  remarkable 
number,  size,  and  quality  of  the 
early  chicks  there  —  many  of 
them  being  well  grown  and  fit 
to  exhibit  in  July  and  August. 
I  found  the  stock  fully  up  to 
expectation — which  is  saying  a 
good  deal;  and  never  spent  a 
more  pleasant  and  profitable 
day  than  that  which  was  de- 
voted to  seeing  the  farms  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Delano, 
in  company  with  a  small  party 
of  visitors  from  the  South, 
■who  happened  to  be  there  the 
same  day.  To  make  the  rounds 
of  the  several  farms  —  com- 
prising in  the  aggregate  about 
three  hundred  acres,  and  carry- 
ing at  this  time  about  6,000 
young  birds  and  enough  old 
ones  to  run  the  total  well  up  to 
10,000 — is  a  good  deal  of  a  job. 
Mr.  Delano  says  it  takes,  as  a 
rule,  about  six  hours  to  see 
everything,  visiting  all  the  out- 
lying coops  and  buildings  and 
stopping  here  and  there  for  par- 
ticular inspection  of  birds  or 
special  features  of  the  plant  in 
which  visitors  in  any  party 
are  most  interested. 

Six  hours  walking  over  these 
farms  is  not  like  six  hours  on 
smooth  streets,  lawns  or  fields. 
While  the  roads  and  paths  are 
passable  for  teams  and  work- 
men, they  are  rough,  and  there 
are  frequent  steep  ascents  and 
descents.    As  far  as  possible 
the  birds  five  "near  to  na- 
ture."   The  young  birds  especially  are  widely  dis- 
tributed through  the  low  scrubby  woods  filled  with  light 
underbrush  which  is  characteristic  of  much  of  the  un- 
cultivated land  on  this  island.    The  island  being  abso- 


lutely free  from  foxes,  minks,  skunks,  and  the  like 
four  footed  enemies  of  poultry,  and  hawks  and  crows 
not  being  very  troublesome,  the  coops  for  young  birds 
can  be  widely  distributed,  and  as  they  do  not  have  to  be 
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White  Orpington  Cockerel. 

Owen  Farms  First  Prize  White  Orpington  Cockerel  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  December,  1911,  which  bird  was  the 
sensation  of  the  White  Orpington  class,  and  for  which  his  owners  refused  $1,000.  Mr.  Owen  writes  us  that  they  have  about  L50 
youngsters  sired  by  this  magnificent  bird,  a  number  of  them  showing  promise  of  exceeding  in  quality  their  famous  sire. 

closed  at  night  the  chickens  get  the  full  benefit  of  for- 
aging in  the  early  morning,  and  the  men  are  saved  the 
work  of  opening  and  closing  coops,  which  is  a  bugbear 
on  farms  where  it  has  to  be  done. 


As  may  be  supposed,  looking  at  chickens  situated  ai 
these  are  is  not  all  done  from  the  paths.  Again  and 
again,  when  we  wanted  to  see  a  particular  lot  of  chick- 
ens, it  was  necessary  to  go  by  separate  ways  into  the 

brush  and  round  them  up  in  an 
open  space  where  they  could 
be  seen.  On  those  parts  of  the 
farm  visited  soon  after  feeding 
time,  it  was  sometimes  impos- 
sible to  get  a  good  look  at  the 
birds.  Of  course  the  best  views 
of  birds  on  the  range  were  ob- 
v  tained  where  we  chanced  to 

accompany  a  man  feeding,  or 
followed  closely  in  his  wake. 
There  were  young  birds  of 
T^^^k.   \  an  ages  and  sizes,  from  those 

hatched  early  last  January  — 
and  now  up  to  or  over  standard 
i        weight — to  summer  chickens 
.  )       five  or  six  weeks  old,  hatched 
j       for  the  late  winter  shows.  The 
Pas       general  absence  of  snow  on  the 
island,  and  comparatively  mild 
winter  temperature,  (though 
once  in  a  while  a  storm  does 
intercept  communication  with 
the    mainland),    favor  early 
hatching,  and  Mr.  Owen  this 
year  has  taken  full  advantage 
of  his  opportunity.     I  doubt 
whether  there  has  ever  been  on 
any  farm  in  this  country  one- 
fourth  as  many  young  birds 
j    really  fit  to  show  in  September 
j    as  I  jaw  here  [the7Llast  week  in 
August. 

The  most  advanced  young 
cockerels  were  usually  either  in 
j    small  flocks  or  separately  in 
j!    small  houses  or  coops  where 
/    they  could  take  on  a  final  fininh 
I      with  the  least  possible  danger 
t      of  an  accident  to  spoil  their 
prospects  as  show  birds.  When 
the  regular  coops  for  condition- 
ing and  for  small  matings  were 
filled,  all  sorts  of  makeshifts 
were  made,  anything  that  gives 
the  bird  isolation  and  suitable 
shelter  being  preferable  to  tak- 
ing chances  on  a  damaged  head 
or  broken  plumage.    Most  of 
these  early  birds  are  either  from 
winners  of  winter  before  last, 
not  exhibited  last  winter,  or 
from  young  birds  considered 
equal  to  the  best  of  those 
shown,  and  kept  at  home  to 
breed  some  early  chicks.  The 
matings  for  these  were  made 
very  early  in  the  winter.  They 
had  to  be  to  get  chicks  as  early 
as  January  6th,  the  date  of  the  first  hatch. 

Some  of  the  earliest  pullets  had  been  laying  for  weeks 
and  were  a  bit  gone  by  for  exhibition  as  pullets,  but 
there  were  many  in  the  pink  of  condition.    In  both 
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sexes  and  all  varieties 
there  were  so  many  at 
each  different  stage  of 
growth  that  it  is  apparent 
that  no  matter  wherj  a 
show  occurs  between  now 
and  the  latter  part  of  next 
winter,  good  birds  from 
this  farm  will  be  ready  for 
it.  The  chickens  were 
hatched  with  both  hens 
and  incubators,  but  prac- 
tically all  raised  with 
hens.  During  the  cold 
weather  they  were  kept 
in  indoor  pens  —  four  or 
five  hens  with  their  broods 
in  each  pen,  the  hens 
being  confined  and  the 
chicks  running  all  to- 
gether. One  of  the  curi- 
osities of  this  season  is  a  brood  of  White  Wyandottes  — 
weighing  nearly  two  pounds  each  when  I  saw  them  — 
from  a  cockerel  and  pullet  hatched  in  1912. 

Most  of  the  old  breeding  hens  were  turned  out  on 
practically  free  range,  and  the  old  male  birds  had  each 
a  large  pen  or  a  small  house  all  to  himself  for  the  time. 
The  annual  cleaning  up  was  in  progress,  and  partitions 
were  being  put  in  all  the  pens  in  the  long 
houses  at  the  Tashmoo  Lake  Farm  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  pens  available  for 
special  small  matings.  The  houses  were 
originally  built  with  earth  floors,  but 
after  a  few  years'  experience  in  renewing 
these,  Mr.  Owen  concluded  that  where 
there  were  so  many  of  them  the  cost 
was  too  great,  and  the  work  kept  houses 
and  yards  too  long  out  of  use,  especially 
if  it  happened  to  be  delayed.  So  he  had 
cement  floors  put  in  all  the  houses,  and 
once  a  year,  with  a  hose,  the  whole  house 
is  thoroughly  washed,  literally  flooded 
with  water,  and  after  it  dries  out  the 
birds  go  into  quarters  as  fresh  and  clean 
as  new.  If  the  water  used  had  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  meter  rates  some  of  us  pay,  I 
think  it  likely  earth  floors  would  be 
cheaper;  but  at  Vineyard  Haven  water 
is  cheap. 

After  experimenting  with  various  ab- 
sorbents on  the  droppings  boards,  they 
are  using  here  peat  moss,  which,  I  under- 
stand, is  used  very  extensively  in  Great 
Britain.  That  used  here  is  imported  and 
costs  about  twenty  dollars  a  ton.  On 
the  boards  in  pens  used  by  five  or  six 
fowls,  about  two  pounds  of  this  has  been 
used,  and  the  droppings  allowed  to  re- 
main as  long  as  several  months  without 
a  perceptible  odor  from  them.  Mr.  Delano 
said,  however,  that  he  thought  the  most  satisfactory 
way  was  to  use  about  a  pound  of  peat  moss  on  such  a 
BUrface,  and  remove  once  in  four  or  five  weeks. 

The  favorite  ' '  soft ' '  food  here  is  sprouted  oats ;  but 
not  oats  sprouted  to  make  green  food.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  best  combination  of  appetizing  quality  and  feed- 
ing value  in  the  sprouted  oat  is  obtained  by  feeding  it 
when  the  sprouts  are  less  than  an  inch  long  and  not 
yet  turned  green.  When 
I  visited  the  farm  before, 
a  brooder  house  was  being 
used  to  some  extent  for 
sprouting  oats,  and  I  was 
told  that  it  was  to  be 
arranged  to  sprout  them 
in  very  large  quantities. 
A  large  space  on  the  floor 
is  divided  into  small  sec- 
tions in  which  the  oats 
are  spread  and  wetted. 
Directly  above  this,  sup- 
ported on  props  about 
thirty  inches  high,  is  a 
bench  of  trays  of  equal 
area.  The  width  of  the 
whole  is  about  six  feet, 
and  the  length  — I  should 
say  from  estimate  and 
recollection  —  about  sev- 
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Premium  Check. 

The  largest  check  ever  palil  to  any  breeder  or  farm  for  premiums  won  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 


Paid  Owen  Farms,  December  21,  1911. 


enty  or  over.  These  dimensions  are  only  approximate, 
and  may  be  quite  a  little  oft',  but  they  give  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  space  used. 

In  looking  over  and  comparing  the  different  kinds  of 
birds,  what  struck  me  most  was  the  fact  that  in  each 
breed,  type  was  much  more  uniform  and  distinct  than  in 
the  flocks  of  most  breeders  —  even  good  breeders.  I 


First  Pen  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  1908— '09.  Some  of  ttiese  superb  birds  were  in  Owen  Farm  1912 
matings,  along  with  sons  and  daughters  of  even  more  perfect  quality,  but  all  possessing  the  same 
magnificent  characteristics  that  have  always  distinguished  their  White  Rocks.  Owen  Farms  almost 
never  lose  a  pen  prize.  This  past  season  at  New  York  they  won  First  Pen  in  six  of  their  eight  varl- 
ties,  and  in  White  Rocks  won  First,  Second,  Third,  Fifth,  and  Sixth. 

mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Delano,  and  he  remarked  that 
uniformity  of  type  was  what  they  wanted  in  everything; 
that  they  thought  they  had  it  in  extraordinary  degree 
in  several  varieties,  and,  while  they  could  not  claim  as 
much  for  all,  they  were  making  progress  toward  it  in 
every  variety  they  had,  and  expected  before  long  to 
have  correct  type  equally  distinctive  of  all  their  varieties. 
It  is  in  furtherance  of  this  policy  and  purpose  that 
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Blank  Check. 

Do  you  often  receive  a  check  like  this?  It  certainly  shows  the  customer's  unlimited  confidence  in  the  seUer,  to  order  a  bird  to  win  a 
certain  show  cr  to  fill  a  ctrlain  description,  leaving  the  price  to  be  filled  in  by  the  seller.  Owen  Farms  receives  crders  like  this  very  fre- 
quently, and  it  is  merely  the  result  of  a  long  established  reputation  fcr  fair  dealing. 
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arrangements  are  being 
made  for  greatly  increas- 
ing the  accommodations 
for  matings  and  for  still 
more  careful  work  in 
breeding. 

One  of  the  sights  of  the 
Red  Farm  is  a  piece  of 
Evergreen  sweet  corn, 
which  I  think  the  best 
large  piece  I  ever  saw. 
The  only  small  piece  I 
ever  saw  as  good  was  a 
piece  a  few  iods  square 
that  I  grew  on  freshly 
turned  clover  sod  with 
hen  manure  worked  in 
around  the  corn  after  it 
was  well  started,  in  1898. 
This  corn  would  bring  a 
nice  sum  of  money  to  a 
gardener  near  Boston,  but  on  the  island  the  demand  is 
not  so  brisk.  The  local  provision  men  would  only  otter 
a  cent  an  ear  for  it,  and  so  it  was  thought  better  to  save 
it  for  poultry  food  than  to  sell  locally,  or  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  shipping  it  where  a  better  price  might  be 
obtained. 

Asked  about  business  for  the  past  season,  Mr.  Owen 
said  that  the  increase  over  last  year  was 
a  very  substantial  one,  though  not  as 
large  as  the  rate  of  increase  in  previous 
years  had  led  them  to  expect.  The 
shrinkage  from  expected  receipts  had 
been  mostly  after  the  first  of  April,  yet 
some  months  in  this  period  had  been  up 
to  the  corresponding  months  last  year. 
Had  the  usual  rate  of  increase  been 
maintained  all  through  the  season,  the 
volume  of  business  would  probably  have 
reached  a  mark  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  twelve  months.  As  it  is,  the 
receipts  are  so  near  the  mark  as  to  in- 
dicate strong  probability  that  next  year 
they  will  go  well  over  it.  This  is  certainly 
going  some.  It  is  not  so  many  years 
since  sales  of  poultry  and  eggs  aggregating 
over  twenty  thousand  for  the  year,  meant 
a  big  business.  Indeed,  a  good  many 
fanciers  who  make  a  very  good  thing  on 
their  poultry  do  not  do  as  much  as  that. 

The  development  of  a  big  business  here 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  owner  is  the 
exceptional  man  among  wealthy  men 
who  have  started  big  poultry  plants.  In 
the  article  written  after  my  visit  to  this 
farm,  nearly  two  years  ago,  the  circum- 
stances were  given  quite  fully,  but  I  may 
repeat  here  that  Mr.  Owen,  finding  after 
a  short  experience,  that  the  usual  plan  of 
investing  in   a  big  poultry  enterprise 
would  not  work  any  better  for  him  than  it  had  for 
others,  energetically  set  about  building  up  an  organiza- 
tion that,  would  work.  He  saw  that  he  had  been  expect- 
ing his  superintendent  to  do  two  mens'  work.  He  made 
a  division  of  the  work  under  which  it  was  possible  for 
the  superintendent  to  give  proper  attention  to  the  farms, 
while  he  himself  took  over  the  greater  part  of  the  office 
work ,  until  he  could  study  the  situation  thoroughly  and 

make  a  business  organiza- 
tion through  which,  as  a 
retired  business  man,  he 
could  carry  on  for  his 
pleasure  a  paying  poultry 
plant  on  a  large  scale. 
Toward  this  end  he  has 
been  making  steady  pro- 
gress. The  work  he  as- 
sumed is  gradually  being 
transferred  to  others,  and 
each  year  he  has  extended 
his  "vacation"  until  now 
he  is  "off  duty"  for  four 
or  five  months  continu- 
ously in  the  summer,  and 
is  less  closely  tied  to  the 
business  at  other  seasons. 
I  felt  that  I  could  have 
spent  a  week  here  profit- 
ably, and  would  have 
liked  nothing  better  than 
to  have  remained  another 
day  and  gone  all  over  the 
farms  again. 
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The  Practical  Value  of  Type  in  Fowls. 


NOT  long  ago  the  American  Stock  Keeper  contained 
a  valuable  article  on  the  "  Cochinizing  of  the 
Brahma."  In  his  "  Western  Notes,"  in  the 
August  Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  Thomas  F.  Rigg  quotes 
a  paragraph  from  this,  and  adds  to  it  a  comment.  The 
paragraph  from  the  Stock- Keeper  reads: 

"The  Brahma  fancier  who  produces  the  best  birds 
may  well  be  proud  of  his  achievement.  1  The  best'  by 
no  means  includes  the  '  Cochinized '  Brahma,  even 
though  it  may  win  a  blue  ribbon.  That  short,  deep 
body  that  some  fanciers  persist  in  breeding  is  ruinous  to 
the  Brahma,  both  from  a  fancy  and  utility  standpoint, 
and  the  sooner  they  quit  trying  to  turn  the  Brahmas 
into  Cochins,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  breed  and  all 
concerned.  Get  back  to  that  true  Brahma  type,  the 
oblong  body  with  medium  close  feathering  and  shanks 
of  good  length.  Then  the  Light  Brahmas  will  come  to 
the  front  where  they  by  just  rights  belong." 

Commenting  on  this,  Mr.  Rigg  says : 

"  The  'Cochinizing'  of  the  Brahma  was,  of  course,  a 
great  mistake,  but  no  more  so  than  the  changing,  radi- 
cal changing,  of  the  Cochin  type.  This  is  what  sounded 
the  death  knell  of  the  Cochin.  It  has  been  ruined  by 
putting  these  birds  of  massive  body  and  rugged  frame 
onto  low  down  spindling  legs.  We  recall  the  Buff 
Cochins  we  owned  as  a  boy  in  1874 — 1880.  They  stood 
up  and  looked  the  whole  world  squarely  in  the  face. 
They  were  good  fowls  in  every  way  —  good  to  look  at, 
and  they  produced  an  abundance  of  large  eggs.  But 
that  was  long  ago.  Today  the  Wyandotte  is  being 
ruined  by  the  demand  for  a  compact,  round  fowl  with 
'curves.'  The  head  and  tail  of  the  exhibition  Wyan- 
dotte are  being  brought  so  close  together  that  no  room 
is  left  for  the  placing  of  the  egg  machine  within  the 
narrow  confine.  It  is  a  serious  mistake.  We  shall 
awaken  to  this  fact  some  day  when  it  is  too  late.  Then 
we  shall  be  engaged  in  the  task  of  bringing  the  Wyan- 
dotte back." 

There  are  two  prime  causes  of  this  sort  of  destruction 
of  "breeds."  The  first  is  that  most  breeders,  appar- 
ently, either  have  no  adequate  conception  of  what  con- 
stitutes "breed,"  or  lose  sight  of  it  in  practice.  The 
other  is  the  universal  tendency  of  specialists  to  carry 
the  development  of  prominent  characters  to  extremes. 
The  first  of  these  has  its  roots  in  ignorance,  the  other  in 
shortsightedness. 

As  far  as  practical  results  in  poultry  and 
egg  production  go,  breed  and  variety  count 
for  nothing  at  all.  It  is  wholly  a  question  of 
type,  and  of  the  relation  of  type  to  keeping 
the  bird  in  productive  condition.  And  when 
you  follow  a  comparative  study  of  breeds 
and  types  to  the  end  you  will  find  that  there 
is  only  one  permanent  (shape)  type  in  fowls 
bred  for  productiveness.  By  that  I  mean 
one  general  form  of  body  that  can  be  re- 
tained permanently  without  loss  of  produc- 
tiveness. In  this  sense  there  is  an  "  egg 
type, ' '  and  that  egg  type  is  also  a  meat  type. 
We  can  develop  this  type  in  any  size  we 
wish,  and  vary  its  proportions  somewhat  in 
different  ways,  but  as  soon  as  we  get  away 
from  the  type  to  a  plainly  different  form  — 
no  matter  how  desirable  that  form  may  be 
for  special  purposes,  or  because  we  think  it 
more  beautiful,  we  are  on  a  line  of  develop- 
ment that  leads  to  destruction. 

The  permanent  useful  type  must  be  sym- 
metrical because  where  symmetry  is  lacking, 
there  is  not  full  working  harmony  of  the 
parts.  Normally,  there  is  a  correlation  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  a  bird.  A  short 
neck  and  short  legs  go  with  a  short  body.  Heavy, 
coarse  bones  and  musclea  go  with  great  breadth  of  body. 
Long  legs  and  neck  are  accompanied  by  length  of  body. 
But  if  we  wish  to  breed  for  different  —  abnormal  —  com- 
binations, it  is  not  very  difficult  to  get  them. 

In  any  bird,  large  or  small,  there  must  be  sufficient 
length  and  strength  of  legs  to  carry  the  body  easily  and 
allow  the  bird  to  walk,  run,  and  scratch  with  consider- 
able freedom.  It  must  be  so  built  that  an  active  life 
will  be  congenial  to  it.  Unless  we  breed  especially  to 
prevent  it,  a  bird  with  good,  medium  long,  strong  legs 


Light  Brahma  Cock,  Winner  of  Shape  Special,  Boston,  1902. 

The  Type  the  Brahma  Must  Have  to  Come  Back. 

will  have  a  body  of  good  length,  breadth,  and  depth — a 
well  proportioned,  robust  body.  The  feathers  and  head 
ornaments  of  birds  must  also  be  kept  within  limits  of 
development  that  do  not  interfere  with  its  activity.  If 
we  put  heavy  feathers  all  over  the  body  of  a  bird,  and 
even  on  the  legs  and  toes,  we  reduce  the  possibility  of 
activity  just  as  effectively  as  if  we  made  the  legs  too 
short.  If  we  develop  large  head  appendages  we  reduce 
the  possibility  of  an  active  life  because  the  extraordinary 
weight  on  the  head,  and  flow  of  blood  to  it,  make  great 
activity  dangerous  to  the  bird. 


Coucous  des  Mallnes. 

A  Belgian  General  Purpose  Breed.   A  Rough  Type,  but  a  Good  One. 

When  we  breed  low,  heavy  bodies  and  heavy  feather- 
ing on  our  Brahmas  and  Cochins,  when  we  strive  to 
make  extreme  blockiness  a  characteristic  of  our  Wyan- 
dottes,  when  we  make  our  Leghorns  very  fine  and 
dainty,  we  are  following  lines  that  lead  to  general  de- 
terioration of  their  race.  The  individual  birds  which 
have  these  characteristics  in  the  first  generations  from 
the  self-maintaining  type  may  be  as  vigorous  and  as 
good  layers  as  birds  of  that  type.  But  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  by  continuously  breeding  from  such 
birds  the  usefulness  of  the  race  will  be  destroyed. 


Let  us  go  back  now  to  the  case  of  the  Cochins  and 
Brahmas.  Those  who  make  poultry  standards  tell  us 
that  "shape  makes  the  breed;  color  the  variety."  This 
is  not  a  law,  it  is  only  a  maxim.  It  is  a  maxim  that  is 
good  or  bad  according  to  whether  one  understands  or 
fails  to  understand  the  true  relations  of  breeds.  Shape 
makes  a  breed  only  because  the  makers  of  standards 
have  agreed  that  they  will  distinguish  breeds  by  shape 
of  body.  But  if  they  apply  that  logically  and  say  that 
inasmuch  as  shape  makes  the  breed,  whatever  is  of  the 
shape  which  they  have  decided  shall  be  the  shape  of  a 
breed  must  be  of  that  breed,  the  maxim  at  once  becomes 
ridiculous,  for  their  breed  shapes  are  so  near  alike  that 
every  breed  has  in  it  many  more  specimens  with  the 
i  shape  of  other  breeds  than  with  typical  shape  of  the 
|  breed. 

When  the  Brahma  and  Cochin  first  came  to  this  coun- 
•'  try  they  were  not  differentiated  into  breeds  and  varieties. 
They  were  of  all  colors,  and  had  both  single  and  pea 
combs.  Fanciers  here  and  in  England  developed  two 
color  types,  the  Light  and  Dark  Brahma  as  one  breed 
with  pea  combs,  and  the  others  as  another  breed,  the 
Cochins,  with  single  combs.  Then  in  order  to  make  a 
breed  difference  in  shape  of  body  they  began  to  make 
the  Cochins  shorter  and  heavier  feathered,  until  twenty 
years  or  so  ago  they  had  the  exhibition  Cochin  spoiled 
for  utility  purposes,  and  Cochins  began  to  disappear. 
As  Cochins  became  more  rare  in  the  show  rooms,  judges 
began  to  neglect  the  distinction  that  had  been  made  be- 
tween Cochins  and  Brahmas,  and  to  award  prizes  to 
Brahmas  of  the  Cochin  type.  So  in  a  few  more  years 
the  Brahma  was  spoiled  as  the  Cochin  had  been.  There 
are  still  many  Brahmas  of  the  good  old  type  in  the 
country.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  specifically  of 
Cochins  of  the  old  type,  except  one  flock  of  Partridge 
Cochins,  but  there  may  be  some.  It  would  not  be  at  all 
difficult  to  make  the  exhibition  stocks  into  the  old  type 
if  anyone  cared  to  give  it  attention.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  put  them  on  a  farm,  let  them  hustle  for  a  few 
generations,  and  breed  from  the  specimens  nearest  the 
type  desired. 

In  the  Wyandotte,  we  went  to  one  extreme  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  in  the  reaction  from  it 
are  now  at  the  other.    I  have  photographs  of  Wyan- 
dottes  taken  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  —  specimens  that 
won  at  good  shows,  too,  that  were  long  in 
legs  and  back  and  so  deficient  in  breast  that 
to  show  them  now  would  raise  a  laugh.  At 
that  time  it  was  often  remarked  at  some  oi 
our  best  shows  that  the  winning  Wyandottes 
were  Rock  shaped  and  vice  versa.    A  prom- 
inent breeder  of  both  breeds  once  took  me 
through  all  the  classes  of  these  breeds  in  one 
of  our  largest  shows  to  point  out  how  regu- 
larly this  was  the  case. 

When  Wyandotte  and  Rock  breeders  and 
judges  at  last  realized  that  they  were  not 
observing  the  distinction  the  Standard  tried 
to  make  in  breed  shape  they  began  to  draw 
apart.  The  Wyandottes  became  more  and 
more  blocky,  while  in  some  varieties  of  Rocks, 
particularly  the  White,  the  other  extreme  was 
sought.  The  Rocks  could  stand  this  better 
than  the  Wyandottes  because  the  standard 
for  Rocks  is  nearest  the  type  which  can  be 
preserved  indefinitely. 

Signs  multiply  that  the  White  Leghorn 
which  has  been  such  a  favorite  with  those 
producing  white  eggs  for  market  has  also 
suffered  severely  from  the  combined  effects 
of  fanciers  breeding  for  fineness  of  form,  and 
egg  farmers  breeding  for  heavy  egg  produc- 
tion. The  White  Leghorn  today  is  in  much  the  same 
position  that  the  Brown  Leghorn  was  twenty  years  ago. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  White  Leghorn  stock  is  under- 
sized and  weak. 

So  it  goes,  and  when  such  conditions  come  the  cry  is, 
"The  breed,  or  the  variety,  has  deteriorated."  But 
every  one  of  these  breeds  and  varieties  may  be  just  as 
good  as  it  ever  wras  if  people  will  only  realize  that  a 
breed  or  variety  is  just  what  they  make  it. 
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Napoleon     Moneychaser  — Poultry  Editor. 


CHAPTER  XXIII.— Napoleon  Decides  to  Sell 
Goldenrod  Farm. 

THE  period  of  Matty  Keystone's  apprenticeship  at 
Goldenrod  Farm  had  expired  six  months  or  so 
before  the  date  of  the  little  dialogue  between  the 
editor  and  Oldsport,  narrated  in  the  last  chapter.  In 
the  meantime  Matty,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
experimental  work  on  the  farm,  with  two  young  fellows 
working  for  their  board  as  they  learned  the  business, 
and  one  farm  hand  under  him,  was  continuing  in  that 
position  until  a  competent  man  could  be  found  to  take 
his  place. 

In  the  course  of  his  apprenticeship,  Matty  had  ac 
quired  as  much  practical  knowledge  of  poultry  culture 
as  one  necessarily  absorbs  when  more  or  less  closely 
associated  with  the  work  of  caring  for  fowls  for  two 
years.  That  is  not  really  very  much.  The  deepest  and 
most  permanent  impressions  that  the  opportunities  af- 
forded him  to  learn  at  Goldenrod  Farm  made  upon  the 
mind  of  Matty  Keystone  were  ideas  of  how  many  things 
could  be  much  better  done  than  they  were  done  here. 
A  young  man  of  more  energetic  temperament  would 
have  become  restless  after  these  ideas  had  become  con- 
victions in  his  mind,  and  —  in  Matty's  place — would 
have  sought  to  bring  the  apprenticeship  to  a  speedy  con- 
clusion and  embark  for  himself  where  he  could  carry 
out  his  own  ideas.  But  young  Keystone  was  quite  con- 
tent to  let  things  take  their  prescribed  course  and  when 
a  little  while  before  his  two  years  were  up,  Napoleon 
suggested  that  he  remain  as  manager  at  a  salary  of  $100 
a  month,  until  another  man  could  be  secured  competent 
to  perform  his  duties,  he  readily  agreed. 

Naturally,  too,  he  took  the  offer  of  $100  a  month  as  a 
true  expression  of  Moneychaser's  estimate  of  the  value 
of  his  services,  and  never  suspected  any  ulterior  motive 
in  the  mind  of  his  employer.  One  thing  he  did  not  like 
about  his  position  was  that  the  statistics  he  turned  over 
to  the  editor  had  a  way  of  expanding  before  they  ap- 
peared in  print.  If  he  reported  a  pen  of  pullets  as  lay- 
ing 4:5  eggs  in  November,  the  types  might  make  it  143, 
while  another  record  of  19  might  become  119  or  199.  It 
was  always  an  increase;  never  by  any  possibility  a 
decrease.  Several  times  when  he  first  noted  these  dis- 
crepancies he  had  called  the  editor's  attention  to  them, 
but  Napoleon  had  passed  it  off.  So  Matty  concluded 
that  Moneychaser's  purpose  was  systematic  deception, 
and  convinced  himself  that,  having  given  the  figures 
correctly,  he  was  not  responsible  for  what  might  happen 
to  them  afterwards,  especially  as  his  name  never  ap- 
peared in  connection  with  them.  He  was  looking  for- 
ward to  a  farm  of  his  own  where  all  his  own  sure  ideas 
were  to  be  put  into  practice,  but  was  in  no  hurry  to 
make  a  move  because  he  was  unable  to  make  up  his 
mind  whether  his  affection  for  the  daughter  of  one  of 
Moneychaser's  neighbors  —  to  whom  he  had  transferred 
his  attentions  after  the  departure  of  Miss  Hammer — was 
stronger  than  his  expectation  of  financial  assistance  from 
his  father. 

Matty  Keystone  felt  as  if  the  great  problems  of  life 
were  pressing  hard  for  solution  at  this  time.  He  took  a 
very  serious  view  of  the  situation.  He  knew  that  his 
father  was  able  and  willing  to  give  him  a  very  good  start 
in  life.  In  fact,  the  elder  Keystone  had  objected  a  little 
to  his  remaining  with  Moneychaser  on  a  salary,  saying 
that  if  he  was  worth  a  hundred  a  month  to  someone 
else  he  was  probably  worth  more  to  himself.  But  Matty 
was  in  no  hurry  to  commit  himself  to  any  particular  line 
of  action.  He  wanted  first  of  all  to  decide  what  to  do, 
or  find  out  what  he  had  to  do  in  regard  to  Miss  Maybelle 
Shrubb.  He  was  very  much  in  love  —  and  understood 
the  situation  perfectly  —  with  Miss  Maybelle's  cooking. 
She  was  really  a  wonderful  cook,  and  though  Matty  was 
not  a  gourmand  the  relations  between  his  heart  and  his 
stomach  were  normal.  Miss  Maybelle  was  the  sort  of 
woman  any  man  could  get  along  with,  and  her  cooking 
was  beyond  compare.  'With  her,  Matty  thought  he  could 
be  very  comfortable.  Unfortunately,  she  was  five  or  six 
years  his  senior,  and  he  knew  that  his  parents  would 
strenuously  object  to  his  selection  of  so  mature  a  lady  as 
his  helpmeet  for  life.  That  would  not  be  insurmount- 
able if  he  were  independent,  financially.  A  hundred  a 
month  was  all  very  well  as  salary,  but  he  did  not  want 


to  remain  tied  to  a  salary,  and  he  could  not  start  for 
himself  without  capital. 

Again,  he  did  not  know  how  Miss  Shrubb  regarded 
their  relation.  For  a  year  or  so  after  his  calls  at  the 
Shrubb  homestead  began,  he  had  supposed  that  they 
were  on  a  strictly  friendly  footing,  a  sort  of  elder  sister 
and  younger  brother  affair;  but  Oldsport  had  maliciously 
tried  to  instill  into  his  mind  the  idea  that  Miss  Maybelle 
Shrubb  was  desperately  in  love  with  him,  and  although 
Matty  was  inclined  to  be  skeptical  he  could  not  be  sure, 
and  so  was  very  loth  to  do  anything  that  would  either 
hurt  the  lady's  feelings,  or  interrupt  invitations  to  par- 
take of  the  products  of  her  culinary  art. 

Moneychaser  was  quite  willing  to  pay  Matty  Keystone 
a  hundred  dollars  a  month  —  for  a  little  while.  He  had 
not  expected  to  continue  to  pay  it  for  more  than  three 
or  four  months,  but  somehow  it  had  not  seemed  con- 
venient to  broach  the  matter  that  was  responsible  for 
this  offer  to  Matty,  until  after  that  talk  with  Oldsport. 
Then  he  concluded  that  if  he  was  going  to  come  out 
triumphant  from  a  long  contest  of  wits  with  his  son-in- 
law,  he  must  begin  at  once  to  do  various  things  which 
he  had  in  mind  that  would  strengthen  his  position.  The 
first  of  these  was  to  sell  the  farm,  thereby  at  the  same 
time  providing  himself  with  more  funds  and  with  more 
time  to  look  after  the  paper  and  resist  the  increase  of 
Oldsport's  hold  upon  his  customers.  He  thought  that 
with  the  money  to  be  secured  from  the  sale  of  the  farm 
and  stock,  and  with  nothing  else  on  his  mind  but  the 
paper,  he  might  let  Oldsport  go  and,  if  necessary,  go  in 
person  after  any  advertising  that  Oldsport  might  take 
away  with  him.  Matty  seemed  to  the  editor  the  most 
likely  person  to  pay  a  good  price  for  the  farm  —  which 
shows  that  he  had  very  little  insight  into  the  simple 
mind  of  Matty  Keystone,  for  if  there  was  one  bit  of  land 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  Matty  did  not  want  for  his 
ideal  poultry  plant  it  was  that  called  Goldenrod  Farm. 

Not  long  after  the  secretarial  episode,  Napoleon  con- 
fided to  Oldsport  his  purpose  to  dispose  of  the  farm,  and 
hope  to  sell  it  to  Matty,  and  requested  that  in  order  to 
give  him  the  opportunity  for  a  long  talk  with  Matty, 
without  interruption,  Oldsport  take  Maria  and  Josephine 
to  the  theatre  in  the  city  on  the  evening  that,  since 
coming  to  the  farm,  Matty  had  religiously  reserved  to 
write  a  long  weekly  letter  to  his  parents. 

"Anything  to  accommodate  you,  Pop,  but  take  my 
work  for  it,  he  won't  bite.  He  has  other  ideas  in  his 
head.  I've  heard  him  express  his  opinions  about  so 
many  things  here  that  don't  suit  him  that  I  know  it's  no 
use.  This  isn't  a  case  where  you  can  make  him  see  that 
it  is  to  his  interest  to  buy  the  farm.  He  knows  it  too 
well.  Let  the  young  fellow  alone  and  look  for  someone 
else.  There  are  angels  more  mature  in  years  that  are 
proper  persons  on  whom  to  perpetrate  a  job  of  this 
kind." 

"I  don't  like  your  choice  of  words.  There's  no  job 
here,"  snapped  Napoleon.  "I  don't  expect  to  sell  this 
farm  and  business  to  anyone  until  I  have  shown  him 
that  he  is  getting  good  value  for  every  dollar  I  ask  for 
it." 

"  Of  course  you  don't;  but  you  and  I  know  the  differ- 
ence between  real  value  and  making  someone  else  see 
the  value  you  tell  him  is  there.  However,  we  won't 
quarrel  about  that,  and  I  won't  stand  in  the  way  of  any- 
thing you  want  to  do  to  customers  supposed  to  be  able 
to  look  out  for  themselves.  If  I  thought  that  you  could 
pull  the  wool  over  this  boy's  eyes,  I'd  tip  him  off;  but 
because  I'm  sure  you  can't,  I'll  give  you  the  oppor- 
tunity." 

"If  you  don't  tip  him  off  and  spoil  it,  I'll  land  him 
without  any  trouble." 

"You  needn't  worry  about  that.  I  give  you  my 
word  that  I  have  not  said  anything  that  might  influence 
him  in  this,  and  will  not;  but  I'll  just  bet  you  the  price 
of  this  little  theatre  party  that  you  don't  make  it  go." 

"You  know  I  never  bet." 

"  What's  that  about  '  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a 
camel?  ' " 

"  How  should  I  know?" 

"Right!  How  should  you?  Well,  as  you  won't  bet 
with  me,  I'll  bet  with  myself.  If  you  land  him,  I  pay 
for  this  little  theatre  party;  if  not,  I'll  call  on  you.  I 


have  to  get  a  little  excitement  out  of  these  things,  or 
there's  no  use  interesting  myself  in  them." 

So  it  happened  that  when  Matty,  having  finished  his 
letter  home,  went  out  to  take  a  look  at  his  incubators 
before  retiring,  and  stopped  in  the  sitting  room  on  his 
way  back,  the  editor  paused  in  his  work  and  adroitly 
entered  upon  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  farm. 

Matty  did  not  at  first  get  the  drift  of  his  remarks,  but 
supposed  that  the  idea  was  to  sell  the  farm  to  someone 
else,  that  perhaps  a  sale  had  been  made,  and  the  editor 
was  giving  him  notice  that  his  services  as  manager  would 
not  be  required  after  the  transfer  of  the  property.  But 
when  he  discovered  that  the  idea  was  to  sell  to  him,  and 
at  a  price  about  double  the  actual  value  of  the  land, 
stock,  and  equipment  — a  matter  he  understood  very 
well  — he  said,  very  coolly:  "There's  no  use  to  talk 
about  that,  Mr.  Moneychaser.    I  have  other  plans." 

Napoleon  tried  to  argue  the  matter  with  him,  or, 
rather,  to  induce  him  to  state  his  plans  so  that  he  could 
argue,  but  Matty  was  wise,  and  declared  very  positively 
that  it  was  quite  useless.  He  had  not  decided  yet  where 
to  locate,  but  his  general  plan  was  positively  determined, 
and  as  this  location  certainly  would  not  suit,  it  was  use- 
less to  talk.  He  hoped  Mr.  Moneychaser  would  find  a 
purchaser  for  the  farm.  He  was  willing  to  stay  until  it 
was  sold.  Then  he  would  at  once  begin  to  look  for  the 
location  that  suited  him. 

There  was  nothing  for  Napoleon  to  do  but  to  drop  the 
subject,  which  he  did  with  very  good  grace.  After 
Matty  had  withdrawn,  he  sat  thoughtful  for  an  hour  or 
more,  then  turned  to  his  desk  and  went  to  work.  When 
the  other  members  of  the  family  returned  from  the 
theatre,  he  handed  Oldsport  a  sheet  of  paj  er  containing 
this  result  of  the  labors  of  the  evening : 
A  Rare  Chance. 
Goldenrod  Farm  and  Stock  for  Sale. 

The  marvellous  growth  of  the  Poultry  Advertises,  and 
the  possibilities  of  greater  growth  make  it  necessary  Uiat  I 
should  give  my  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  interests  of 
that  publication.  I  have  felt  for  over  a  year  past  that  as 
this  business  had  developed  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
continue  to  be  both  a  working  editor  and  pablisher  and  a 
poultry  farmer,  but  I  have  found  it  very  hard  to  make  up 
my  mind  to  sell  the  farm  which,  if  not  capable  of  so  great 
development  as  the  publishing  business,  is  a  splendid  money 
making  proposition  for  anyone  who  can  give  his  attention 
to  it.  While  it  Is  true  that  in  the  past  two  years  fairness  to 
our  advertisers  has  required  that  we  reduce  the  business  In 
stock  and  eggs  for  hatching  to  what  may  come  spontane- 
ously, or  be  secured  through  advertising  in  oUier  publica- 
tions, the  stock  on  the  farm  has  been  kept  up  to  its  high 
standard,  and  though  the  surplus  of  last  season  Is  prac- 
tically all  sold  off,  the  farm  is  fully  stocked  wiUi  a  choice 
lot  of  breeding  birds,  and  everything  in  apple-pie  order, 
ready  for  a  new  owner  to  step  right  in  and  carry  on  the 
business. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  necessary  to  describe  Uie  farm 
in  detail  in  this  advertisement.  No  farm  in  America  is  bet- 
ter known  to  the  public.  Anyone  who  thinks  seriously  of 
buying  a  poultry  farm,  or  of  going  into  the  poultry  busi- 
ness, should  see  this  farm.  NotwiUistanding  Its  reputation, 
it  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The  value  of  the  farm 
and  stock  is,  approximately,  $12,000:  the  precise  value  of 
the  stock  will  be  determined  by  inventory  at  Ume  of  sale. 
Terms  will  be  $5,000  cash,  and  the  balance  in  one,  two.  and 
Uiree  year  payments.  This  Is  a  bargain  only  for  those  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  tei  ms.  or  make  a  better  offer.  The  farm 
will  be  shown  to  a  prospective  buyer  at  any  time  by  ap- 
pointment. Address,  Napoleon  Moneychaser,  care  of  the 
Poultry  Advertiser. 

Oldsport  read  it  over  once,  very  slowly,  then  a  second 
time,  still  more  slowly.  "Well?"  snarled  Napoleon. 
He  had  anticipated  a  very  prompt  approval  of  what  he 
regarded  a  masterpiece  in  advertising,  and  was  annoyed 
by  Oldsport's  provokingly  critical  attitude. 

"It  may  work  all  right,"  remarked  the  young  man, 
"and  you're  the  doctor;  but  I  think  if  I  were  you  I'd 
stick  to  the  popular  way  of  advertising;  describe  what 
you  have  in  detail;  tell  about  the  garden,  the  berry 
bushes,  the  fruit  trees,  the  cows,  the  pigs,  etc. ;  and 
then  add  the  conventional  story  about  convenience  to 
churches,  schools,  railway  stations,  skating  rinks,  boat- 
ing, (on  the  road  side  ditch),  bathing,  (in  the  frog 
pond  on  old  Shrubb' s  place),  etc.  That's  what  catches 
them.    This  strikes  me  as  a  bit  too  lofty." 

"Not  for  the  class  I'm  after." 

"  Have  it  your  own  way.  Only  I'd  leave  out  that 
about  seeing  the  farm  by  appointment.  Anyone  can 
come  here  any  time,  and  any  fool  knows  that  if  he  wants 
to  be  sure  and  see  you  he  can  make  an  appointment. 
Still,  it  can  do  no  harm." 

(.To  be  Continued),  • 
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Education,  Experiment  and  Investigation. 

This  department  is  designed  to  keep  poultrymen  informed  of  what  is  being  done  in  educational,  experimental,  and  research  poultry  work. 
Mention  is  made  of  everything  of  interest  in  this  line,  and  abstracts  of  important  bulletins  and  reports  are  given.  The  editor  is  not  responsible  for 
statements  made  or  views  expressed  —  except  to  report  them  correctly  —  and  makes  no  comments  in  this  department  on  matters  mentioned  in  it. 
Matters  introduced  here,  which  seem  to  him  to  call  for  comment,  will  be  treated  elsewhere.  Readers  wishing  his  opinion  on  others  will  be 
answered  either  in  the  "  Editor's  Question  Box  "  or  in  a  special  article,  as  the  occasion  may  require. 
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Poultry  Keeping  in  Egypt. 

The  August  Bulletin  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  contains  an  ab- 
stract of  an  article  on  "  Poultry  Keeping 
in  Egypt,"  in  the  Agricultural  Journal  of 
Egypt,  which  is  in  part: 

"Throughout  Egypt  the  average  native 
fowl  is  a  small,  hardy,  and  active  bird. 
The  hens  are  fairly  prolific  layers,  but  the 
eggs  are  very  small.  The  quality  of  the 
flesh  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  *  *  *  In 
Egypt  fowls  are  managed  by  women.  On 
market  days  they  take  their  eggs  to  mar- 
ket, where  they  are  bought  by  egg  dealers 
who  send  them  to  Cairo  or  to  Alexandria 
for  export.  *  *  *  The  first  Egyptian 
Poultry  Organization  Society  was  started 
in  Alexandria  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  Its  object  is  to  organize  and  de- 
velop the  poultry  industry  of  the  country, 
and  it  possesses  already  some  seventy 
modern  hot  air  incubators  at  work.  *  *  * 
In  the  country  there  are  at  present  512 
establishments  for  the  artificial  hatching 
of  fowls'  eggs  by  the  native  system. 
These  incubators  work  for  four  or  five 
months.  Assuming  that  each  of  the  in- 
cubators works  four  months,  using  on  an 
average  ten  ovens,  and  that  each  holds 
6,000  eggs,  it  follows  that  about  185  mil- 
lion eggs  are  put  in  these  incubators 
yearly.  The  fact  that  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  eggs  fail,  indicates  the  high 
standard  of  perfection  obtained  in  the 
practical  working  of  these  incubators. 
No  better  results  could  be  hoped  for  by 
introduction  of  the  more  complicated 
European  incubators.  The  actual  system 
might  perhaps  be  somewhat  improved  by 
the  introduction  of  thermometers  and  a 
few  other  improvements;  but  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  poultry  industry  it 
would  be  much  more  important  to  spread 
proper  instruction  among  the  natives, 
who  think  that  any  egg  that  is  fertilized 
is  good  enough  to  produce  a  chicken,  and 
who  often  retain  the  best  and  biggest  eggs 
to  be  sold  to  Europeans. 

Checking  the  Deterioration  of  Storage 
Eggs. 

Mention  is  made  in  a  German  paper  of 
a  process  used  in  that  country  for  check- 
ing the  rapid  deterioration  of  eggs  after 
removal  from  cold  storage.  The  eggs 
stored  remain  in  the  refrigerators  for 
from  five  to  seven  months.  When  taken 
out  of  cold  storage  they  are  placed  first 
in  a  room  where  the  temperature  is  a  little 
higher  than  that  in  which  they  have  been 
kept.  Here  they  are  subjected  to  a  dry- 
ing process,  as  a  result  of  which,  it  is 
said,  the  eggs  do  not  go  bad  so  quickly 
when  removed  from  storage. 

The  writer  does  not  recall  any  use  or 
mention  of  such  treatment  elsewhere. 
Something  of  the  kind  would  appear  to 
be  of  service  in  the  handling  of  many 
cold  storage  products. 

Tuberculosis  in  Poultry. 

A  French  publication,  The  Hygiene  of 
Food  and  Milk,  reports  that  inspectors  in 
the  Central  Market,  Paris,  finding  a  great 
deal  of  tuberculous  poultry  there,  made 
inquiries  as  to  the  sources  from  which 
they  came,  and  found  that  one  country 
(not  named)  in  particular  was  sending 
large  quantities  of  it.  Examinations  of 
receipts  from  this  country  indicated  28% 
tuberculous.  In  France,  10%  of  the  poul- 
try is  said  to  be  affected  with  this  disease. 

Investigations  into  the  conditions  of 
rearing  of  the  highly  tuberculous  poultry 
showed  that  the  young  chickens  were  fed 
for  the  first  two  weeks  on  fresh  milk 
mixed  with  crumbled  wheat  bread,  rice 
and  crushed  buckwheat,  that  the  fowls 
were  kept  as  layers  for  three  years,  and 
that  during  the  molting  season  they  were 
fed  only  on  barley  flour  and  buttermilk. 
The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  special 
system  of  feeding  may  have  something  to 
do  with  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis, 
and  that  it  may  be  introduced  in  the 
milk. 

It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  premises 


occupied  by  fowls  are  badly  infected, 
though  the  use  of  soft  foods  exclusively, 
for  long  periods,  has  a  tendency  to  reduce 
digestive  power  and  vitality. 

Refuse  Meal. 

In  the  city  of  Charlottenburg,  Germany, 
the  people  are  required  to  keep  the  leav- 
ings of  the  table  separate  from  other 
waste  products  of  the  house.  A  corpora- 
tion collects  this  waste  food,  separates  any 
inedible  materials  in  it,  and  makes  from 
the  rest  a  food  meal  which  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  "Brotmehl,"  or  bread  meal. 
Experiments  in  feeding  this  to  cows  indi- 
cate that  it  is  a  valuable  food,  and  more 
economical  than  bran.  It  was  sold  at  5s. 
to  5s.  6d.  (11.00  to  $1.12)  per  hundred- 
weight. 

The  report  from  which  we  glean  this  in- 
formation says  that  the  name  should  be 
changed  from  bread  meal  to  refuse  meal, 
as  the  product  contains  very  little  bread. 
A  food  of  this  character  would  be  valu- 
able as  a  poultry  food.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  proper  saving  of  this  waste  in  Ger- 
many would  give  a  food  product  of  100,- 
000  tons  worth  $2,500,000. 

Notes  on  the  History  of  Barred  Breeds 
of  Poultry. 

The  Biological  Bulletin,  April,  1912, 
contains  an  article  on  this  subject  by  Dr. 


itable  evidence  that  certain  plumage  pat- 
terns in  poultry  behave  as  clean-cut  unit 
characters,  dependent  on  gametic  deter- 
miners or  factors  which  act  exactly  like 
pigment  factors,  for  example.  Yet  the 
genetic  and  ontogenetic  mechanism  of 
pattern  determination  and  development 
is  most  difficult  even  to  imagine.  There 
certainly  is  a  great  need  for  further  re- 
search in  this  field.  Particularly  it  is  im- 
portant to  see  whether  definite  patterns 
may  be  formed  de  novo  from  crosses  of 
birds  which  bear  no  trace  of  the  determi- 
ners of  the  patterns  gametically. 

' '  The  case  here  under  discussion  illus- 
trates the  difficulties  which  attend  the 
getting  of  really  critical  evidence  on  this 
matter  for  the  barred  color  pattern. 
Merely  to  show  that  a  black  and  white 
bird  mated  together  give  barred  offspring 
will  not  suffice.  This  happens  if  one 
mates  any  bird  carrying  black  pigment 
with  a  White  Plymouth  Rock,  but  it  is 
merely  (and  obviously)  because  the  White 
Rock  carries  the  barred  pattern  factor  as 
a  cryptomere.  To  get  crucial  evidence 
one  must  use  black  and  white  breeds 
(a)  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of 
barred  birds  having  been  used  in  the 
crosses  from  which  the  breeds  were  origi- 
nated; (6)  in  which  there  never  occurred 
barred  'sports' ;  (c)  in  which  barred  va- 
rieties of  the  breed  are  unknown ;  and  (d) 


Breeding  Pen  of  Owen  Farms  White  Orpingtons 

Showing  their  Famous  First  Prize  New  York  Cockerel,  (December,  1911),  and  Four  Unshown  Breeding 
Hens  that  were  mated  with  him  this  season.   With  such  numbers  of  such  magnificent  birds, 
Owen  Farms'  wonderful  progress  with  the  breed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 


Raymond  Pearl,  of  the  Maine  Experi- 
ment Station,  citing  a  case  recently  found 
in  literature  of  the  production  of  a  barred 
bantam  from  a  cross  of  Black  Cochin 
Bantam  on  White  Booted  Bantam,  of  a 
faintly  barred,  almost  white  pullet  which 
when  mated  back  to  her  sire  produced 
some  pullets  with  distinct  cuckoo  mark- 
ings. From  these,  mated  with  a  Cuckoo 
Cochin  Bantam  cockerel  from  a  male  said 
to  be  the  only  one  ever  brought  to  Eng- 
land from  China,  a  race  of  Cuckoo  Cochin 
Bantams  was  produced. 

The  particular  interest  of  the  case  is 
that  it  indicates  that  the  scientists  who 
have  been  drawing  ( as  the  editor  of  F.  -P . 
thinks  and  has  frequently  stated)  alto- 
gether too  positive  conclusions  from  lim- 
ited observations  and  studies  of  the  be- 
havior of  colors  in  heredity,  are  wrong, 
either  as  to  black  fowls  not  carrying  la- 
tent barring,  or  as  to  barred  females  not 
transmitting  their  pattern  to  their  daugh- 
ters, or  on  both  points. 

In  summing  up  his  observations  on  this 
case  Dr.  Pearl  says: —  "  One  of  the  most 
important  and  most  baffling  problems  in 
genetics  today  is  the  analysis  of  '  pattern ' 
inheritance.  There  is  definite  and  indub- 


in  which  the  white  of  the  white  parent  is 
a  'recessive'  and  not  a  'dominant'  white. 
These  criteria  at  once  exclude  from  ex- 
periments on  synthesizing  the  barred 
pattern  from  black  X  white  crosses,  if 
such  experiments  are  really  to  be  critical, 
all  the  Mediterranean  breeds  (  so  far  at 
least  as  these  breeds  are  known  to  the 
writer).  Further,  the  stock  used  must 
be  given  a  thorough  preliminary  test  in 
Barred  Rock  crosses  to  determine  whether 
it  does  or  does  not  carry  the  barring  fac- 
tor. Experience  indicates  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  settle  this  point  if  the  white  of  the 
white  race  belongs  to  the  'dominant  white' 
category.  There  are,  however,  certain 
races  of  poultry  which  seem  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  for  a  crucial  test  of  the  fun- 
damental question  of  the  de  novo  forma- 
tion of  the  barred  pattern  from  a  black  X 
white  cross.  Experiments  are  now  being 
carried  on  in  this  direction  by  the  writer. " 

New  Process  of  Preserving  Eggs. 

It  is  reported  that  in  France  experi- 
ments in  preserving  eggs  by  means  of 
chloride  of  lime  have  proved  very  success- 
ful. The  eggs  are  placed  in  galvanized 
iron  cases  in  which  the  air  can  circu- 


late freely.  A  little  dry  chloride  of  lime 
is  placed  in  each  case  to  absorb  the  moist- 
ure from  the  air,  and  the  case  is  sealed. 
Afterward,  a  small  hole  is  made  in  the 
case.fthe'air  removed,  and  as  much  car- 
bonic acid  gas  introduced  as  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  will  absorb,  the  gas  is  then 
pumped  out  and  nitrogen  is  introduced, 
this  also  being  absorbed  by  the  whites  of 
the  eggs.  The  packages  are  re-sealed  and 
placed  in  cold',[storage  at  the  usual  tem- 
peratures for  storing  eggs.  It  is  said  that, 
when  so  treated'the  eggs  need  not  be  in 
dry  storage  rooms.  It  is  claimed  that 
eggs  treated  in  this  way  were  apparently 
as  fresh  as  new  laid  eggs  after  ten  months 
in  storage.  The  cost  of  treatment,  inclu- 
ding cases,  is  given  at  80  cents  per  1000 
eggs. 

The  source  of  this  information  is  Popu- 
lar Mechanics.  Perhaps  some  of  our  ex- 
periment stations  can  tell  us  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  such  a  process.  The  80  cents 
per  1000  eggs  in  galvanized  iron  cases 
looks  impossible  in  this  country.  It  would 
take  a  cylinder  about  as  big  as  a  barrel.to 
contain  three  cases  of  eggs. 

Insects  Injurious  to  Stored  Grains  and 
Their  Ground  Products. 

Bulletin  No.  156  of  the  Illinois  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  is  a  very  thor- 
ough statement  of  the  above  subject.  It 
describes  the  principal  species  of  insects 
of  this  class  and  gives  measures  for  pre- 
venting and  remedying  the  damages  that 
they  do.  The  bulletin  is  of  more  interest 
to  producers  and  handlers  of  grain  and 
grain  products  than  to  consumers  who 
mostly  buy  only  a  little  in  advance  of 
their  needs. 

Comb  Honey. 

Readers  who  are  interested  in  bee  cul- 
ture will  find  a  brief  and  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin 503,  by  Geo.  S.  Demuth,  Apicultu- 
ral  Assistant,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  just 
issued  by  the  TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  particular  object  of  this  bul- 
letin is  to  show  how  to  produce  the  best 
quality  of  comb  honey.  It  is  said  that 
while  extracted  honey  is  largely  used,  and 
the  tendency  to  market  and  use  honey  in 
that  form  is  increasing,  it  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  many  bee  keepers  to  produce 
comb  honey  for  the  trade  that  prefers  it 
in  that  form. 

Heavy  Laying  Turkeys. 

The  American  Breeders'  Magazine  pub- 
lishes an  article  on  "  The  Turkey  as  an 
Egg  Producer,"  by  W.  N.  Irwin,  in  which 
he  says  that  for  some  years  he  has  pur- 
chased turkey  eggs  in  the  late  summer 
and  fall  from  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  held  them  for 
winter  consumption  because  the  price  was 
only  five  cents  a  dozen  more,  while  the 
eggs  were  about  fifty  per  cent  larger. 
These  eggs  were  bought  week  by  week, 
and  were  the  produce  of  occasional  tur- 
key hens  that  laid  continuously.  One 
farmer  reported  a  hen  that  laid  continu- 
ously from  the  latter  part  of  March  until 
the  latter  part  of  November.  He  felt  sure 
she  had  laid  200  eggs  in  that  time.  Others 
had  birds  they  thought  had  laid  150  eggs 
in  a  season. 

The  idea  is  advanced  that  it  would  pay 
to  breed  turkeys  for  egg  production,  be- 
ginning with  a  flock  of  these  heavy  lay- 
ers. Mr.  Irwin  says  "that  this  propo- 
sition will  be  ridiculed  by  wise  men, 
laughed  at  by  fools,  discussed  by  intelli- 
gent people,  and  finally  adopted,  and  a 
new  and  profitable  enterprise  added  to 
our  poultry  industry,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt. ' ' 


"People  nowadays,"  said  the  old  house 
cat,  "  don't  know  how  to  raise  children. 
They  let  the  youngsters  have  their  own 
way  too  much." 

"That's  right, "  replied  the  old  brood 
hen.  "Look  at  these  chicks  of  mine. 
They  wouldn't  have  amounted  to  a  thing 
if  they  hadn't  been  sat  upon." — Ex. 
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Seasonable  Foresight. 

THERE  are  two  things  to  which  every  poultry  keeper 
who  has  felt  (and  few  have  not)  the  pinch  of  un- 
favorable conditions  this  year,  should  now  give 
special  attention.  They  should,  indeed,  have  had  par- 
ticular attention  all  season,  but  the  time  has  come  now 
when  they  must  have  it  from  those  who  expect  to  do 
much  in  the  way  of  overcoming  the  effects  of  a  bad  sea- 
son. 

The  birds  that  are  to  be  used  for  stock  birds,  either  for 
laying,  or  breeding,  or  for  sale  for  exhibition  or  breed- 
ing, or  to  be  exhibited  by  the  grower,  should  go  into  their 
winter  quarters  as  soon  as  possible.  All  birds  that  it  will 
not  pay  to  carry  over  should  be  disposed  of  at  once. 

The  birds  that  are  worth  giving  room,  care  and  atten- 
tion, should,  from  this  time  forward,  have  the  full  bene- 
fit. Much  may  be  done  in  pushing  young  stock  toward 
maturity  in  the  next  two  or  three  months  if  all  condi- 
tions favor  development.  Otherwise  one  may  put  in  a 
lot  of  hard  work  to  very  little  purpose. 

Nearly  all  poultry  keepers  carry  surplus  stock  too  late 
in  the  fall,  hoping  to  get  more  out  of  it  by  working  it  off 
gradually,  and  either  postpone  putting  the  young  stock 
into  winter  quarters  or  crowd  it  when  it  goes  into  winter 
houses,  so  that  it  does  not  grow  as  it  might  under  better 
conditions.  A  lot  of  people  begin  to  make  special  efforts 
to  get  pullets  to  laying  and  exhibition  birds  up  to  size 
and  weight  about  the  middle  of  November  or  even  later. 
Now  is  the  time  to  begin  —  if  you  have  not  already  be- 
gun. 

The  A.  P.  A.'s  Incubus  No.  2. 

Note.—  Incubus  No.  1  —  "  The  life  membership  feature,"  was  dis- 
cussed Id  our  June  number. 

THE  second  thing  that  retards  the  development  of 
the  American  Poultry  Association  is  its  ' '  Stand- 
ard ' '  policy.  Confusion  produced  by  conflicting 
standards  for  thoroughbred  poultry,  prepared  by  indi- 
viduals, was  the  direct  cause  of  the  organization  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association.  It  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  an  organization  for  this  purpose. 

The  association  did  not  originate  standards  for  poul- 
try. It  adapted  the  standards  of  the  English  Poultry 
Club,  and  of  the  publishers  of  standards  in  America. 
From  the  first  it  adopted  a  policy  of  restricting  the  cir- 
culation of  correct  descriptions  of  thoroughbred  varieties 
of  poultry.  It  put  a  relatively  high  price  on  the  Stand- 
ard, and  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  its 
copyright  afforded,  it  prohibited  reprints  of  its  descrip- 
tions of  breeds,  and  refused  to  sell  these  descriptions 
separately.  All  the  information  the  Standard  contained 
of  use  to  the  breeder  of  a  single  variety  could  have  been 
printed  in  a  four  page  circular  that  would  go  without 
further  folding  in  an  ordinary  envelope,  and  could  be 
carried  conveniently  in  a  pocket  note  book,  but  the 
breeder  must  buy  a  book  of  about  250  pages  at  the  price 
of  one  dollar — to  provide  revenue  for  the  A.  P.  A.  The 
sale  of  books  at  this  price  was  small.  The  net  profit  to 
the  association  more  than  a  score  of  years  after  it  began 
the  publication  of  the  Standard,  appears  to  have  been 
less  than  five  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

As  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  poultry  keepers 
would  buy  Standards  at  its  price,  the  only  way  that 
could  be  discovered  of  raising  more  revenue  was  to  im- 
pose upon  those  who  had  bought  books,  by  making 
their  books  obsolete,  and  compelling  them  to  buy  a  new 
edition  "revised"  ostensibly  for  the  "perfection"  of  the 
breeds,  but  actually  to  create  revenue  for  the  association. 
It  was  made  a  provision  of  the  constitution  that  the 
Standard  should  be  revised  once  in  five  years.  After 
several  revisions,  the  feeling  against  the  association  for 
its  restrictions  on  the  distribution  of  and  tinkering  with 
the  text  of  the  Standard  became  so  bitter  that  the  asso- 
ciation dropped  the  clause  requiring  a  revision  of  the 
Standard  every  five  years  from  its  constitution,  and 
virtually  promised  that  the  Standard,  as  revised  in  1898, 
should  be  a  permanent  Standard. 

Within  a  few  years  a  treasurer  embezzled  the  funds  of 
the  association,  leaving  it  practically  bankrupt.  Imme- 
diately it  repudiated  its  promises  of  a  permanent  Stand- 
ard, and  proceeded  to  revise  the  Standard.  To  save  (to 
some  extent)  appearances,  it  made  this  an  illustrated 


Standard,  and  having  thus  found  an  excuse  for  revision, 
it  put  the  price  of  the  book  up  to  a  dollar  and  a  half. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  in  this  the  last  stage  of 
standard  making  had  been  reached,  but  —  no.  "Within 
a  year  and  a  half  from  the  time  it  was  issued,  the  asso- 
ciation began  again  the  work  of  revision — in  order  to  be 
ready  to  sell  a  new  edition  just  five  years  from  the 
issue  of  that  one.  For  reasons  which  need  not  here  be 
given,  this  edition  was  delayed  about  a  year  beyond  the 
time  appointed  for  its  appearance.  "Within  eight  months 
of  its  publication,  the  association,  at  the  same  meeting, 
declared  it  so  defective  that  it  must  be  corrected,  and 
purchasers  alloived  to  exchange  by  paying  the  cost  of  correc- 
tions, and  was  appointing  a  committee  to  make  another 
revision  to  appear  in  1915  —  three  years  or  less  from 
the  time  of  issue  of  a  correct  1910  edition. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  Less  than  three  months 
from  the  time  the  corrected  edition  appeared,  the  asso- 
ciation voted  to  raise  the  price  of  the  Standard  fifty 
cents  per  copy  —  all  of  the  increase  to  go  to  the  associa- 
tion. 

Let  us  go  back  now  to  the  question  of  breed  stand- 
ards. The  popular  idea  of  a  breed  standard  called  for  a 
little  paper  covered  book  that  would  sell  at  ten  cents, 
but  the  poultry  public  would  have  been  pleased  with 
breed  standards  at  twenty-five  cents,  and  thousands 
probably  would  have  preferred  them  at  fifty  cents  to  the 
complete  book  at  a  dollar  and  a  half.  The  publishing 
of  a  breed  standard  would  naturally  be  supposed  to  be 
a  very  simple  matter.  Both  text  and  illustrations  being 
on  hand,  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  publish  the 
pages  devoted  to  each  breed  separately  and,  with  them, 
the  few  pages  of  matter  of  general  application  and  the 
appropriate  table  of  contents. 

In  1894  a  new  member  had  tried  to  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  publication  of  ten  cent  breed 
standards.  He  failed  at  the  time  and  was  very  sore 
about  it.  Subsequently  he  became  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
vocates of  higher  prices  for  Standards.  In  1907  this 
member  introduced  a  resolution  which  was  carried,  pro- 
viding for  the  publication  of  breed  standards; — but  not 
by  any  such  simple  process  as  that  outlined  above. 

In  the  first  place,  the  great  work  of  getting  out  breed 
standards  could  not  be  done  hastily — one  a  year  was  the 
most  that  could  be  allowed.  In  the  next  place,  the 
breeds  must  be  taken  up  in  the  order  of  their  popularity, 
and  this  point  also  must  be  decided  in  annual  install- 
ments. "When  this  plan  was  adopted  and  announced 
as  the  association's  response  to  the  popular  demand,  we 
stated  that  it  was  a  promise  of  breed  standards  —  in  the 
sweet  bye-and  bye.  That  was  five  years  ago.  No  breed 
standard  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  expected  (by  some) 
that  the  first  will  appear  within  a  year.  The  more 
plausible  theory  is  that  it  will  come  out  sometime  after 
the  1915  Standard.  That  means  anywhere  from  three  to 
five  or  six  years  hence.  The  price  is  to  be  one  dollar. 
Some  members  of  the  American  Poultry  Association 
apparently  think  that  the  poultry  breeders  and  poultry 
keepers  generally  will  submit  to  any  amount  of  im- 
position of  this  kind. 

Let  us  consider  the  attitude  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  in  other 
words,  "The  Standard  Trust,"  at  this  time  in  its  rela- 
tion to  existing  conditions  and  to  the  possibility  of  the 
specialty  clubs  withdrawing  from  the  A.  P.  A.,  and 
either  in  co-operation  or  independently  issuing  stand- 
ards prepared  by  the  breeders  of  the  respective  varieties, 
and  published  and  distributed  in  the  interests  of  the 
various  breeds  and  of  poultry  culture,  and  not  with 
reference  primarily  to  their  effect  on  the  treasury  of  the 
A.  P.  A. 

"Was  it  wise  for  the  Standard  Trust  to  raise  the  price 
of  Standards  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  in  the 
middle  of  the  dullest  year  in  fancy  poultry  trade  that  we 
have  had  for  a  long  time?  The  association  can  sell  less 
books  and  still  net  more  money,  but  the  retailers  cannot. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  giving  wide  publicity  to 
the  standard  description  of  a  breed  is  of  very  great  ad- 
vantage to  that  breed, '  and  incidentally  profitable  to 
those  who  breed  it.  Especially  if  a  standard  description 
is  extended  and  made  more  plain,  and  published  —  as 
some  have  been — in  catalogues  giving  supplementary  in- 
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formation  about  the  breed  or  variety,  the  publication  of 
it  educates  the  breeders,  and  makes  for  better  success 
among  novices  taking  up  that  breed.  The  most  notable 
case  of  this  is  the  case  of  the  Rhode  Island  Red.  The 
R.  I.  Red  Club,  by  distributing  its  standards  broadcast, 
free,  gave  their  breed  wide  popularity  before  they  ap- 
plied for  recognition  by  the  A.  P.  A.  Ever  since  the 
breed  was  admitted  to  the  Standard  they  have  continued 
to  publish  and  distribute  the  old  club  standard  which, 
though  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  other,  is  in  no  essen- 
tial erroneous,  and  is  probably  more  useful  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

The  saddest  sight  in  the  poultry  world  is  to  see  a 
specialty  club,  numbering  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
breeders,  exchanging  the  privilege  of  making  and  dis- 
tributing its  own  standards  for  "recognition"  of  its 
breed  or  variety  by  the  American  Poultry  Association. 
Esau  was  wise  by  comparison.  He  got  at  least  a  mess 
of  pottage  for  his  birthright.  The  specialty  club  lets  the 
A.  P.  A.  (practically)  put  restrictions  on  the  business  of 
breeders  to  add  a  few  dollars  to  its  own  revenues.  Then 
it  pays  ten  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  representation  in 
the  association  where  the  vote  of  the  club  representative 
may  be  offset  by  that  of  someone  who  has  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  breed,  or  even  by  that  of  someone  who 
hardly  knows  a  hen  from  a  handsaw.  "Will  the  specialty 
clubs  sit  tamely  by  while  the  A.  P.  A.  adds  to  the  re- 
strictions on  the  distribution  of  Standards?  Suppose  the 
association  sells  twenty  thousand,  or  thirty  thousand,  or 
fifty  thousand  Standards — in  five  years,  what  proportion 
ofpeople  who  ought  to  have  a  standard  for  the  variety 
in  which  they  are  interested  have  one?  Certainly  not 
one  in  ten,  probably  not  one  in  twenty-five. 

Why  should  not  the  breeders  of  a  variety  make  the 
standard  for  it?  And  if  they  make  it  why  should  they 
not  distribute  it  themselves  and  get  the  benefit  of  their 
work?  Giving  standards  to  prospective  buyers  is  a  good 
investment  for  a  breeder.  A  specialty  club  controlling 
its  own  standards  can  distribute  them  in  the  club  cata- 
logue. It  can  also  allow  its  members  to  use  a  standard 
in  their  literature,  paying  royalty  to  the  club  for  the 
privilege.  If  fifty  thousand  complete  Standards  are  in 
the  hands  of  poultrymen  in  America,  that  is  about  one 
copy  to  each  two  thousand  of  the  population.  But  most 
people  who  keep  thoroughbred  poultry  are  interested  in 
only  one  variety,  and  with  five,  or  even  ten,  copies  of 
the  Standard  in  a  population  of  ten  thousand  people,  it 
is  plainly  apparent  that  while  some  may  borrow  Stand- 
ards, the  greater  number  of  those  who  keep  well  bred 
poultry  never  see  one. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  a  plan  that  will 
put  standard  descriptions  of  poultry  in  the  hands  of  all 
who  keep  poultry.  The  A.  P.  A.  might  adopt  a  policy 
that  would  bring  about  such  a  result,  but  its  historic  at- 
titude and  its  recent  action  seem  to  give  notice  that  it 
proposes  to  add  to  the  restrictions  on  the  distribution 
of  Standards.  If  it  persists  in  this  attitude  the  only 
remedy  lies  with  the  specialty  clubs.  They  can  issue 
their  own  standards  and  distribute  them  as  they  see  fit. 
The  members  of  a  club  that  does  this  will  soon  find 
business  coming  their  way.  People  like  liberal  treat- 
ment. If  the  specialty  clubs  for  a  dozen  leading  breeds 
combine  for  a  movement  of  this  kind,  the  fancy  may 
easily  grow  more  in  five  years  under  this  liberal,  educa- 
tional policy  than  it  has  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
of  restriction. 

"The  Standard  is  the  poultryman's  Bible,"  is  a 
favorite  phrase  in  advertisements  of  the  book.  Then  — 
one  would  suppose —  the  mission  of  the  American  Poul- 
try Association  should  be  to  formulate  and  carry  out  a 
policy  by  which  as  much  of  the  Standard  as  he  needed 
would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  everyone.  Imagine  a 
"Bible"  revised  every  five  years  to  provide  revenue  for 
a  religious  organization !  Imagine  a  '  'Bible' '  from  which 
no  one  could  quote,  on  penalty  of  the  law ! 

What  about  the  revenues  of  the  A.  P.  A.  if  the 
specialty  clubs  should  get  down  to  business?  As  we  said 
in  the  beginning,  the  association's  policy  in  regard  to 
the  Standard  is  Incubus  No.  2.  If  it  cannot  change  its 
policy  it  will  be  better  off  without  control  of  the  Stand- 
ard. 
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cash  or  postage  stamps  (two  cent  stamps  pre- 
ferred) in  registered  letter. 
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make  all  Post  Office  or  Express  Money  Order 
payments  payable  to  FARM-POULTKY  PUB- 
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EXPIRATIONS. 

When  you  receive  Farm-Poultry  in  a  Green 
Wrapper  your  subscription  ends  with  that 
Issue.  Therefore,  please  send  cash  50  cents  to 
renew,  for  we  shall  always  stop  the  paper 
when  the  time  for  which  It  Is  paid  has  expired: 
so  to  avoid  missing  numbers  all  should  renew 
promptly. 

CHANCE  IN  ADDRESS. 

When  ordering  a  change  in  the  address,  sub- 
scribers should  be  sure  to  give  their  formei  at 
well  as  their  present  address,  or  we  cannot  make 
the  change;  our  list  Is  kept  alphabetically  by 
places. 

CANVASSERS  WANTED 

In  every  town  to  solicit  subscriptions.  Terms 
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To  Our 

Subscribers 


The  advertisers  in  this  publica- 
tion, which,  in  a  sense,  is  your  pub- 
lication, are,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  and  belief,  thoroughly 
honest  and  trustworthy  in  every  re- 
spect. The  success  of  Farm-Poul- 
try, as  you  probably  appreciate, 
depends  very  largely  upon  its  ad- 
vertising patronage.  We  believe 
you  will  readily  recognize,  the  re- 
fore,  that  it  will  be  decidedly  in  the 
interests  of  all  concerned  if  our 
subscribers  will  kindly  favor  Farm- 
Poultry  advertisers  in  every  case. 

When  You 
Need  Anything 

in  the.  line  of  Eggs,  Stock,  Baby 
Chicks,  Incubators,  Brooders,  Port- 
able Houses,  Foods,  Remedies,  Leg 
Bands,  Roofings,  Fencings,  Lice 
Killers,  Trap  Nests,  Egg  Carriers, 
Bone  Cutters,  Grit,  Printing,  Oat 
Sprouters,  Caponizing  Tools,  in 
short,  all  poultry  supplies,  appli- 
ances, or  any  article  not  strictly  re- 
lated to  poultry  keeping  that  is 
advertised  in  our  columns,  it  will 
undoubtedly  make  for  our  mutual 
good  if  you  will  please  patronize 
Farm-Poultry  advertisers  in  every 
instance. 

While  We 
Will  Never 

under  any  consideration,  recom- 
mend any  advertiser  or  his  goods 
in  preference  to  another,  should 
any  of  our  readers  desire  to  pur- 
chase some  article  or  product  not 
advertised  in  our  columns,  or  the 
equivalent  of  which  cannot  be  sup- 
plied by  our  advertisers,  we  will,  if 
requested,  gladly  place  them  in 
communication  with  some  dealer, 
or  dealers,  presumably  responsible, 
from  whom  it  can  be  procured. 

Our  Constant 
Vigilance 

in  allowing  only  those  we  believe 
to  be  reliable  advertisers  of  depend- 
able goods  in  our  columns  is  your 
safeguard;  so  we  respectfully  ask 
you,  for  our  common  advantage, 
to  always  trade  with  our  adver- 
tisers, being  sure  to  mention  Farm- 
Poultry  when  ordering  or  corre- 
sponding, and  you  may  then  rest 
assured  of  our  hearty  support  and 
co-operation  at  all  times. 

Farm-Poultry  Pub.  Co. 


Food  Value  of  Eggs. 
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PRACTICALLY  all  food  stuffs  are 
now  unusally  high  in  price;  espe- 
cially is  this  so  with  meats.  Round 
steak,  which  commonly  sells  for  12 
cents  per  pound,  now  costs  20  cents,  and 
the  common  pork  chop  sells  for  18  -  20 
cents,  while  rib  roasts  and  sirloin  and 
porterhouse  steaks  cost  from  25  to  30  cents 
per  pound. 

A  study  of  376  American  dietaries  shows 
that  meats  and  fish  formed  17.8  per  cent 
by  weight  of  the  total  food  material ;  eggs 
2. 1  per  cent ;  dairy  products  18.4  per  cent ; 
and  all  animal  foods  combined  formed 
38.5  per  cent  of  all  foods  consumed.  Thus 
over  one-third  of  the  food  eaten  came 
from  animal  sources ;  the  remainder  from 
the  plant  kingdom. 

Meats  furnish  nutrients  at  a  higher  cost 
than  that  of  the  same  nutrients  when  ob- 
tained fron  vegetables ;  but,  owing  to  their 
pleasing  flavor,  meats  will  probably  re- 
main an  important  part  of  the  American 
dietary,  at  least  until  their  cost  becomes 
prohibitive  except  to  the  wealthy.  Meats 
are  no  more  indispensable  in  the  diet 
than  is  coffee. 

Eggs  can  probably  be  substituted  for 
meat  with  less  objection,  on  the  part  of 
the  consumer,  than  in  case  of  other  foods, 
such  as  beans,  macaroni,  peas,  etc.  At 
present  market  prices — round  steak  at  20 
cents,  and  eggs  at  16  cents  —  a  given  sum 
of  money  will  buy  more  food  nutrients  in 
the  form  of  eggs  than  in  round  steak. 

Eggs  do  not  differ  greatly  in  composi- 
tion from  meat.  The  average  egg,  as  pur- 
chased, consists  of  about  11  per  cent  waste 
material  or  shell.  The  edible  portion  con- 
sists of  about  74  per  cent  water,  13  per 
cent  protein  or  muscle  building  material, 
10.5  per  cent  fat,  and  1  per  cent  mineral 
matter. 

For  comparison,  medium  fat  round 
steak,  as  purchased,  consists  of  about  7 
per  cent  waste  material,  bone,  fat,  etc. 
The  edible  portion  consists  of  66  per  cent 


water,  20  per  cent  protein,  14  per  cent  fat, 
and  1  per  cent  mineral  matter.  Round 
steak  contains  slightly  less  refuse  and 
water  than  eggs,  but  rather  more  protein 
and  fat.  Round  steak  contains  approx- 
imately one-third  more  food  nutrients 
than  an  equal  weight  of  eggs. 

Eggs  vary  greatly  in  size  and  weight, 
but  the  average  egg  weighs  about  2  ounces, 
or  eight  eggs  weigh  a  pound. 

Twenty  cents  will  buy  one  pound  of 
round  steak;  and,  with  eggs  at  16  cents, 
will  buy  134  dozen,  or  15  eggs  weighing 
30  ounces. 

Since  round  steak  contains  about  one- 
third  more  food  material  than  an  equal 
weight  of  eggs,  24  ounces  of  eggs,  or  one 
dozen,  will  correspond  in  food  value  with 
one  pound  of  round  steak.  Twenty  cents 
will  purchase  1J4  dozen  eggs,  or  30  ounces ; 
hence  that  sum  will  buy  one-fourth  more 
food  nutrients  in  the  form  of  eggs  than  in 
round  steak. 

Eggs  are  more  economical  than  meat  in 
another  way.  While  a  pound  of  meat  is 
sufficient  for  three  or  possibly  four  people 
for  a  meal,  the  same  number  of  people 
would  not  eat  more  than  eight  eggs,  pos- 
sibly not  more  than  four,  costing  less  than 
half  what  the  meat  costs.  While  the  eggs 
would  furnish  less  food  material,  that  is 
no  objection,  because  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  average  person  is  over-fed 
rather  than  under-fed. 

Eggs  are  very  thoroughly  digested;  in 
fact,  practically  all  the  nutrients  they  con- 
tain are  utilized  by  the  body.  The  same 
thing  can  be  said  of  meat. 

Raw  or  soft-boiled  eggs  are  more  easily 
digested  than  such  as  are  hard-boiled; but 
with  a  healthy  person,  eggs  are  thoroughly 
digested,  regardless  of  method  of  cooking. 

The  substitution  of  eggs  for  meat  is  an 
effective  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 
— Ralph  Hoagland,  in  Minnesota  Univer- 
sity Farm  Press  News. 


Applying  General  Principles. 


A CORRESPONDENT  sends  me  a 
long  letter,  concluding  with  three 
pages  of  questions,  submitted  be- 
cause, though  he  had  read  ' '  Poul- 
try-Craft," "First  Lessons,"  and,  appar- 
ently, a  good  deal  of  other  poultry  liter- 
ature, he  had  reached  the  stage  where 
he  found  that  '  'certain  questions  arise  in 
each  individual  case  that  call  for  specific 
answers." 

There  was  one  question  in  his  list  to 
which  he  wanted  an  immediate  answer 
by  mail.  This  was  given,  and,  with  it, 
the  information  that  others  would  be 
answered  in  the  paper.  That  was  a  rash 
promise,  as  I  found  when  I  came  to  look 
through  the  list  of  questions  carefully. 
So  I  must  back  out  of  it  as  best  I  may. 
What  this  list  of  questions  requires,  if  it 
is  answered  specifically,  is  simply  to  re- 
arrange and  reiterate  things  that  have 
been  said  many  times.  The  fact  is,  that 
while  the  correspondent  has  read  the 
books,  he  has  not  assimilated  what  they 
contain,  and,  having  formulated  certain 
questions  to  which  he  wants  specific  an- 
swers, his  best  course  would  be  to  read 
the  books  again,  with  a  view  to  learning 
what  they  say  in  answer  to  his  questions. 
He  can  get  for  himself  a  great  deal  more 
out  of  these  books,  and  the  last  I  have 
written,  (if  he  cares  to  go  into  the  matter 
thoroughly),  than  it  is  possible  for  me  to 
give  him  in  the  form  in  which  he  requests 
it.  A  few  of  his  questions  are  unanswer- 
able; a  few  others  I  might  answer,  but 


the  answer  would  not  help  him  much. 

For  instance,  one  question  asked  is: — 
"Can  eggs  be  obtained  for  hatching,  from 
reliable  parties,  in  the  late  fall  and  early 
winter  months?  "  A  simple  yes  answers 
that  question,  but  how  much  better  off  is 
the  inquirer  after  he  gets  it?  If  one  wants 
eggs  at  that  season,  the  only  ways  to  get 
them  are  to  buy  from  persons  advertising 
them  for  sale  at  that  season,  or  to  hunt 
up  someone  who  has  them  in  one's  own 
locality.  After  they  are  obtained,  the  re- 
sults are  subject  to  the  usual  risks.  Eggs 
may  fail  to  hatch,  though  the  person  sell- 
ing them  be  thoroughly  reliable. 

The  information  this  correspondent 
wants  is  largely  information  that  must 
be  acquired  by  experience.  Many  of  the 
questions  are  plainly  answered  in  the 
books  he  has  read.  Undoubtedly,  he 
missed  the  answers  in  reading  the  books 
because  he  was  not  interested  in  the  point 
at  the  time  it  was  mentioned.  We  all  do 
more  or  less  of  that.  The  difference  be- 
tween study  and  reading  is  that  in  study- 
ing a  subject,  in  a  book,  we  take  a  com- 
paratively short  part  of  the  statement  and 
read  and  think  it  over  and  over  until  we 
are  sure  we  know  all  it  contains,  while  in 
reading,  we  go  over  a  long  passage  once, 
(as  a  rule),  and  retain  what  we  can  of  it. 

This  correspondent  has  reached  the 
point  where  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  re- 
view his  reading  and  get  the  specific  an- 
swers to  certain  questions  that  he  has  in 
mind. 


Ideal"  Trap  Nests 

are  practical  for  YOU.   Circulars  free. 
FRANK  WELLCOME,  Yarmouth,  Maine. 

Woodcrest  Partridge  Wyandottes 

Champions  of  Boston,  Providence  and  Worcester. 
You'll  ueed  this  blood  to  win  next  winter. 

CHAS.  H.  WOOD,  715  s«teurf1MBrdln8' 


,  Postpaid.  Samp 
BKJ5YES-DAVIS  CO..  INC,  DcpLEf&l 
Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


Lfeader 


hb^etd0  Good  Buff  Wyandottes 

A  book  for  every  earnest  breeder  for  either  utllltj 

or  winning  points.   By  mall  for  25  cents. 
Dr.  N.  W.  SANBORN,  R.  24,  Holden,  Mass. 

Book  Orders  Now 

Trap  nested  Barred  Rock  Cockerels  $4.00 
each.   Circular  and  catalog. 

ARTHUR  L.  SEARLES,  Box  A,  Milford,  N.  H. 


MOFFITT'S 

Perfection  Ideal  Aluminum 
Leg  Band— 12  for  12c:  25  for 
20c;  50  for  40c;  100  for  65c. 
State  variety  bands  are  for. 
Send  two  cents  for  sample. 
For  Poultry  and  Pigeons. 
J.  Moffltt,  Southbridge,  Mass 


Large  profits  made  from  cul- 
tivating ginseng,  the  most 
valuable  crop  in  the  world. 
Easily  grown  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Send  4c. 
for  postage  and  get  booklet  No.  9  telling  all  about  It. 
McDowell  Ginseng   Garden,  Joplin,  Mo. 


Ginseng 


ree  d  ind  .txd    RALPH-  WOODWARD 
Exhibition  Stock.  BOX  A  GRAFTON. MASS. 


Buff  Wyandottes. 

Fine  Stock  For  Sale  —  400  to  Pick  From. 
F.  H.  WILLIS,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Adjustable  clinch  —  no 

better  poultry  bands  made. 
Easy  to  put  on  —  sure  to 
stay.  25  for  20c;  50,  35c; 
75,  50c;  100,  G5c;  200,  $1; 
Samples  free. 


1000,  $4.25. 


FRANK  CROSS,  Box  503,  Montague,  Mass. 


BRED  TO  LAY 

Barred  Plym.  Rocks 

Pullets,  Breeding  Hens,  Cockerels  and 
Cocks,  In  large  and  small  lots.  Fine  finality. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  In  every  way.  No  gum 
game.  HONESTY  our  motto.  Send  in  your  orders 
early,  as  this  will  help  me  and  help  you. 

M.  P.  JONES,  Newport,  Maine. 


Crown  Bone  Cutter 

Best 
Made- 
Lowest 

in 
Price 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARMPOULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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The  Editor's  Question  Box. 


In  this  department  the  editor  will  ancwer  miscellaneous  ques- 
tions on  poultry  topics,  and  all  special  requests  for  his  personal 
views  which  can  be  answered  briefly.  Inquiries  will  be  answered 
as  promptly  as  possible  and  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  received. 


What  College  for  a  Poultry  Course? 
(II.  K.)— "  Which  of  the  short  courses 
on  poultry,  as  given  at  different  New 
England  agricultural  colleges,  do  you 
consider  best?  That  is,  for  the  best  prac- 
tical and  scientific  short  course  education 
would  you  select  Maine,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island  or  Massachusetts?  I  know, 
or  believe  I  know,  your  opinion  of  the 
value  of  such  courses.  Nevertheless,  I 
believe  that  a  young  man  with  great  in- 
terest in  poultry  keeping  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by  such  a  course,  and  may  gain 
a  better  understanding  and  special  in- 
struction which  will  be  a  help  in  his  prac- 
tical work.  I  ask  for  your  opinion  for 
the  benefit  of  my  boy,  just  graduated  from 
high  school,  who  has  decided  to  make 
poultry  keeping  his  profession.  He  has 
had  a  certain  amount  of  practical  experi- 
ence for  four  years,  and  a  great  plenty  of 
hard  work  in  connection  with  it.  I  wish 
him  to  obtain  as  thorough,  practical  and 
scientific  insight  into  matters  pertaining 
to  poultry  keeping  as  can  be  obtained  in 
the  short  space  of  six  weeks  which  is,  I 
believe,  the  duration  of  these  courses. 
After  this,  it  is  his  intention  to  get  the 
practical  work  on  poultry  farms." 

Whenever  there  is  a  poultry  course  at 
an  agricultural  college  in  one's  own  state, 
I  advise  going  to  that  college,  otherwise 
to  the  nearest  where  admission  can  be 
secured.  The  four  New  England  colleges 
which  have  poultry  courses  are,  taking 
everything  into  consideration,  so  nearly 
on  an  equal  footing  that  I  cannot  see 
where  one  has  any  advantage  over  the 
others.  Indeed,  poultry  courses  every- 
where are  so  new  that  there  has  not  yet 
been  time  to  accurately  appraise  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  work  at  different  insti- 
tutions. The  New  York  Agricultural 
College,  at  Cornell,  and  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College,  at  Gv.elph,  lead  the  others 
because  they  were  started  early,  have  had 
better  support,  and  have  been  continu- 
ously under  the  same  management.  With 
its  new  building,  Cornell  will  have  a  very 
great  advantage  in  equipment.  But  the 
advantages  of  these  institutions  mean  a 
great  deal  more  to  regular  than  to  short 
course  students,  and  of  course  it  follows 
that  the  longer  the  short  course,  the  more 
marked  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  in- 
stitutions when  the  poultry  department 
has  been  longest  under  the  same  manage- 
ment, and  where  the  equipment  is  most 
complete.  For  a  short  course  of  six 
weeks  or  less  I'd  as  soon  go  to  one  insti- 
tution as  another.  For  a  twelve  weeks' 
course,  or  for  a  longer  course,  if  I  had 
my  choice,  I'd  go  to  the  best  equipped 
institution;  but  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  choice,  because  the  best  equipped 
schools  now  have  very  little  room  for 
students  from  other  states.  That  being 
the  case,  I  think  the  best  plan  is  for  every- 
one to  patronize  his  own  state  institution 
and,  by  building  up  its  support,  help  to 
secure  the  appropriations  needed  to  put 
it  on  a  level  with  the  best.  As  to  the 
value  of  a  short  course,  and  the  best  time 
to  take  it,  if  I  were  in  Mr.  K.'s  place  I'd 
want  my  son  to  take  a  year  or  two  on 
poultry  farms  before  taking  the  short 
course,  instead  of  taking  the  short  course 
first.  In  referring  to  the  subject  some 
months  ago,  I  made  the  statement  that  I 
had  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  college 
for  instruction  in  practical  poultry  keep- 
ing. The  reason  for  this  is  because  the 
student  gets  too  much  of  the  theory  of 
the  subject  in  proportion  to  his  practice 
and  experience.  If  a  man  is  going  to 
make  a  successful  working  poultryman, 
the  first  thing  he  should  have  is  thorough 
training  in  the  methods  in  common  use 
in  his  section.  That  gives  him  a  fixed 
position  of  experience  from  which  to  con- 
sider the  theories  that  are  presented  to 
him  in  a  college  course.  The  student  who 
jacks  this  is  usually  all  at  sea  on  methods. 


That  is  neither  his  fault  nor  the  teachers' , 
and  the  remedy  lies  in  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  rudiments  before  taking  a 
course  in  which  the  entire  theory  of  poul- 
try culture  is  covered. 

The  tendency  of  poultry  courses  in  col- 
leges is  to  interest  students  in  investiga- 
tional and  experimental  methods.  This 
is  true  even  as  to  students  whose  object  is 
to  go  into  commercial  poultry  keeping. 
Investigational  and  experimental  work 
are  good  things  in  their  place,  and  neces- 
sary; and  we  need  more  bright  young 
men  and  women  in  them,  but  they  all 
need  the  practical  foundation  first,  and 
the  best  place  to  get  this  is  doing  regular 
work  on  a  poultry  farm. 

Keeping  Chicks  from  Crowding.  (J. 

E.  W.) — "I  would  like  to  ask  you,  (or 
you  could  have  it  threshed  out  in  Fakm- 
Poultry),  how  to  manage  or  care  for 
young  stock  after  they  are  taken  from  the 
brooders  and  put  into  colony  houses  in 
lots  of,  say  100,  to  keep  them  from  crowd- 
ing and  bunching  in  corners,  up  to  the 
time  they  learn  to  roost,  without  going 
out  among  them  every  night  and  separat- 
ing them?  How  do  they  manage  on  some 
of  the  large  poultry  farms?  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  American  breeds  —  Rocks, 
'Dottes,  and  Reds.  It  is  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  have  1,000  or  more  chicks  out  in 
colony  houses,  and  watch  them  to  keep 
them  from  crowding,  and  if  they  are  ne- 
glected, there  is  a  large  loss  from  over- 
heating, colds,  and,  oftentimes,  roup." 

When  chicks  at  any  age  that  have  not 
learned  to  roost  are  moved  to  new  quart- 
ers, and  the  number  is  large  enough  to 
make  crowding  dangerous,  the  only  way 
I  know  to  insure  against  crowding  is  to 
go  night  after  night  and  separate  them 
as  long  as  it  is  necessary.  How  long  it 
would  be  necessary  with  a  hundred  chick- 
ens, I  don't  know.  I  would  not  put  that 
many  together  if  I  had  ten  thousand, 
because  my  experience  and  observation 
have  been  that  after  you  get  above  forty 
or  fifty  in  a  flock,  you  have  enough  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  trouble  to  more  than  off- 
set the  saving  in  equipment  and  routine 
labor  made  by  keeping  birds  in  larger 
flocks.  With  about  forty  chickens  in  a 
flock,  mine  usually  distributed  themselves 
pretty  well  after  the  first  night  or  two. 
If  they  were  too  much  inclined  to  huddle 
in  the  corners  after  being  separated  once 
or  twice,  I  would  put  a  box  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  corner,  so  that  as  they 
moved  back  in  the  dark  a  part  of  them 
were  stopped  by  the  box.  After  once 
they  get  accustomed  to  spreading  out 
they  are  not  likely  to  crowd  again  unless 
overheated.  In  a  good  many  cases  I 
think  that  the  trouble  is  due  to  lack  of 
ventilation  —  that  if  the  house  is  large 
enough  to  give  ample  ventilation,  there 
will  be  no  sweating  followed  by  crowding. 
It  is  a  common  impression  that  the  sweat- 
ing always  begins  with  crowding.  This 
is  not,  however,  always  the  case.  Often 
the  birds  get  overheated  when  the  night 
is  unusually  warm,  then  as  it  turns  cool 
toward  morning,  crowrd  together. 

Perhaps  some  reader  has  been  more 
successful  in  keeping  large  numbers  to- 
gether, and  can  tell  how  it  is  done. 

Duck  Questions.  (C.  T.  B. )— '  I  have 
some  old  ducks  and  some  of  this  year's 
ducks.  I  expect  to  buy  a  drake  to  mate 
with  the  young  ducks.  The  old  ducks 
are  mated  with  a  drake,  and  have  been 
so  mated  since  last  fall,  that  is,  about  a 
year.  Can  I  let  the  old  and  young  ducks 
run  together  this  winter?  How  long  will 
I  have  to  keep  my  new  drake  with  the 
young  ducks  to  make  sure  they  are 
mated?  Will  they  remain  mated  as  long 
as  they  are  together?  If  I  keep  all  the 
ducks  together  after  the  young  ones  are 
mated,  will  I  be  sure  that  the  ducklings  I 
get  from  the  young  ducks'  eggs  are  from 
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There  is  No  Substitute 

's  You  can't  buy  a  real  substitute  for  NEPONSET  Paroid  Roofing — there  is 
none.  If  a  dealer  should  tell  you  that  he  carries  a  roofing  "just  as  good" 
he  doesn't  carry 

NepqnseT 

PAR  DID  ROOFING 

The  Real  Rival  of  Good  Shingle* 

Find  the  NEponseT  dealer.  It  pays  the  leading  poultry  farm  experts  to  use 
NEPONSET  Paroid.    It  will  pay  you. 

If  you  can't  find  the  NEponseT  dealer,  write  us.  NEponseT  Paroid  is  better  than 
lumber  or  shingles  for  roofing  and  siding  of  poultry  houses.  It  lasts  as  long,  costs 
less  and  maintains  an  even,  dry  temperature. 

Write  for  Our  Booklet  on  Roofing 

and  name  of  a  NEponseT  dealer  near  you.  He's  a  good  man 
to  know.   Send  postal  today. 

^.W.  BIRD  &  SON  (EnMiihtc  1TQS) 
55  Nepoiuet  Street,  East  Walpole.  Mats. 

Hew  To.-k   Chicago    Washington   Portland  Ore.    San  Francisco 
Canadian  Plant   Hamilton  Ont 


NEPONSET 
Prcslate  Roofing 

makes  a  handsome  red  or 
ereen  roof  for  houses. 
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ATTENTION  POULTRYMEN! 

Every  fancier  must  appreciate  the  advertising  value  of  original  cuts  to  illustrate 
Ills  catalogue,  folder,  business  card,  envelope,  letter  bead,  etc.  A  good  photograph 
of  a  prize  winner  or  typical  specimen  of  his  stock  enables  him  to  obtain  a  fine  print- 
ing half-tone  of  suitable  size  which,  as  an  advertising  investment,  cannot  be  sur- 
passed.  Considering  the  permanent  value  of  such  cuts,  the  expense  Is  small. 

WHEN  YOU  NEED 

half-tones,  line  cuts  or  electrotypes,  for  whatever  purpose,  let  us  co-operate  with 
you  for  their  production.  Write  us  fully  and  freely  about  what  you  require  of  that 
nature,  or  send  us  the  photograph  or  drawing,  with  a  brief  statement  of  your  inten- 
tions, and  we  will  give  you  careful  and  conservative  advice  prompted  by  years  of 
experience  in  this  line.  Nothing  will  be  done  about  the  making  of  cuts  until 
definitely  authorized  by  you. 

WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU 

money,  as  our  special  arrangement  with  Boston's  leading  Engraving  Company  per- 
mits us  to  have  your  work  done  at  very  lowest  prices.  If  your  photograph  is  lacking 
in  clearness  or  insufficient  in  detail,  we  will  tell  you  so — unhesitatingly — for  a  poor 
cut,  by  the  unfavorable  Impression  it  creates.  Is  a  positive  detriment.  If  there  is 
any  remedy,  it  will  be  outlined,  and  all  expense  clearly  understood  in  advance.  Let 
us  handle  such  propositions  together,  you  making  us  responsible  as  your  adviser  and 
executive,  thereby  Insuring  the  greatest  economy  and  fullest  satisfaction. 

FARM -POULTRY  PUB.  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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AMERICA'S  GREATEST  QUALITY  SHOW, 
POULTRY,     PIGEONS,     CATS,     PET  STOCK* 


Intries  Close  Dec.  20/12 

/or  premium  List  and  Entr^  Blarto. 
Address  W.   B.  ATHERTON,  SECRETARY, 

30  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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You'll  never  solve  the  egg 
problem  until  you  settle  the 
lice  problem,  because  an  itch- 
ing hen  cannot  be  contented 
and  only  contented  .hens  pay 
a  profit. 

Pick  up  the  hens  occasionally 
and  dust  them  thoroughly— 
dust  the  laying  nests,  put  it  in 
the  dust  bath,  dust  the  roosts 
in  every  crack  and  crevice  and 
always  dust  with 


It  is  a  deadly  foe  to  lice  and  most 
other  barnyard  and  garden  insects. 
Its  action  is  swift  and  sure.  Instant 
Louse  Killer  kills  lice  on  poultry, 
horses,  cattle,  ticks  on  sheep. 

Put  up  in  big  sifting-top  cans. 
Be  sure  you  see  the  word 
"Instant"  on  the  can  before 
you  buy. 

Sold  under  a  written  guarantee,   t  lb.  25c;  3  lbs.  60c. 

Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  for- 
ward 1  lb.  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  for  35c. 


the  new  mating,  (young  ducks  and  new 
drake),  or  will  some  of  them  be  from  the 
old  drake?  Will  two  matings  of  ducks 
thrown  together  that  way  mix  in  the 
breeding,  or  do  they  adhere  to  their  first 
mating?  The  old  mating  is  two  ducks 
and  a  drake,  and  the  new  mating  will  be 
three  ducks  and  a  drake.  The  breed  is 
Pekin.  Some  of  my  ducklings  this  year 
have  the  last  joint  of  their  wing  turned 
outward,  the  wing  feathers  sticking  out 
instead  of  lying  flat  as  they  ought.  They 
have  been  w:th  my  hens  some,  and  I 
think  perhaps  the  hens  or  the  roosters  are 
to  blame.  Will  the  wings  ever  get  back, 
or  shall  I  have  to  cut  ofT  the  last  joint?'' 

I  Mr.  B.  seems  to  have  drawn  his  ideas 
of  the^mating  habits  of  ducks  from  some 
statement  of  the  mating  habits  of  geese. 
Ducks  do  not  pair,  but  mate  promiscu- 
ously, and  the  only  way  to  know  how 
you  are  breeding  them  is  to  pen  each 
mating  separately. 

Running  with  the  hens  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  twisted  wings  of  the  ducks. 
The  defect  is  constitutional.  Birds  which 
have  it  are  not  desirable  breeders.  Such 
should  not  be  used  at  all  in  breeding  for 
practical  purposes.  In  breeding  for  fancy, 
it  is  the  same  with  ducks  as  with  fowls. 
If  a  specimen  has  uncommon  merit  in 
other  ways,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
breed  it,  even  if  it  has  such  a  defect; 
but  such  matings  should  be  used  only  to 
hatch  birds  to  be  grown  at  home.  In 
general,  I  would  say  that  they  should  not 
be  used  at  all  except  by  a  skillful  breeder. 

How  Many  Fowls  on  Half  an  Acre? 

(S.  S.  C. ) — "I  have  a  half  acre  of  garden 
land  that  I  wish  to  use  next  year  for 


Patented  July  25,  1899. 

You  Can  Ship  Eggs  With  Perfect 
— — ^—  Safety  in  the  — — — 

Houghton  Wire  Egg  Carriers 

Having  been  used  for  over  fourteen  ypnr"  they  have 
had  a  thorough  test,  and  are  acknowledged  to  be 
the  Best  and  Safest  Etre  Carriers  made. 
Manufactured  in  seven  sizes.    Send  for  prlc*  list. 


Wire  Egg  Carrier  Co.,  S 


deral  St.. 
ON,  MASS. 


The 
Hen  that  \ 
Lays  is  the 
Hen  that  Pays. 
Condition  your 
fowls  and  give  them  the 
laying  instinct  by  supplying 
them  with 


Sheridan's! 

, —  CONDITION 

Powder 

Costs  little  but  goes  far.  Gives 
vigor  and  health ,  tones  the  sys- 
tem, enables  fowls  to  ward 
off  disease. 

Package,  15c.  2  lb  can  75c. 
For  sale  by  all  dealers 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  S  CO. 
Boston,  Mass. 


well  in  practice.  In  this  case  it  would 
seem  to  me  unwise  to  make  an  anange- 
ment  with  an  employee  unless  he  or  some 
member  of  his  family  wanted  it  —  was 
really  interested.  Then  the  assistance  of 
the  employer  should  go  no  farther  than  to 
give  him  stock  or  eggs  needed  for  a  start 
at  a  moderate  price  and  agree  to  buy  the 
product  at  a  fair  price.  The  employee 
should  furnish  the  food  himself.  I  as- 
sume that  the  employer  has  provided 
poultry  hous '8  and  yards  as  needed.  If 
he  does  that  and  assist  in  getting  stock  to 
the  extent  mentioned,  that  is  enough.  If 
a  poultry  keeper  cannot  make  a  profit 
under  such  conditions  and  pay  his  own 
feed  bills,  I  don't  think  it  worth  while  to 
encourage  him  further.  Any  plan  that 
puts  all  the  expense  and  risk  on  one  party 
to  an  agreement  of  this  kind  is  funda- 
mentally wrong. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  employer  in 
this  case  is  breeding  White  Wyandottes; 
that  there  is  attached  to  the  house  occu- 
pied by  each  employee  and  his  family  ac- 
commodations for  twenty  fowls.  The  em- 
ployer might  make  to  each  man  such  a 
proposition  as  this:  — 

I  will  furnish  you  twenty  pullets  which 
should  lay  in  November  or  December,  at 
their  market  value  for  poultry,  you  to  pay 
me  in  eggs  at  the  market  price  when  the 
hens  lay.  I  will  furnish  you  feed  at  its 
value  on  the  farm  on  the  same  terms  and 
will  buy  at  market  price  all  eggs  you  have 
to  sell.  For  hatching,  I  will  furnish  you 
what  eggs  you  can  use  from  selected  breed- 
ing slock  at  the  price  of  market  eggs,  and 
will  buy  all  the  chickens  you  raise  from 
them  and  wish  to  sell,  at  market  price 
for  market  stock,  and  at  fifty  per  cent 


Columbian  Wyandottes. 


poultry.  The  land  will  be  ploughed  this 
tall  and  fenced,  and  next  spring  the  hens 
will  be  turned  out  on  it  as  soon  as  the 
snow  is  gone,  and  left  there  until  fall. 
Under  these  condiiions,  how  many  hens 
can  I  keep  on  the  half  acre?  " 

That  depends  on  the  method.  Fresh 
land  will  carry  a  very  large  stock  of  poul- 
try if  desired.  If  there  is  house  room 
available,  and  the  land  is  divided  into 
small  yards  so  that  the  birds  do  not 
crowd,  four,  five,  or  six  hundred  —  per- 
haps more  —  could  be  carried  on  it  for  a 
season.  This,  of  course,  would  mean  that 
they  must  be  given  all  the  food  they  need. 
If  the  fowls  on  the  land  are  to  be  run  as 
one  flock,  and  are  expected  to  get  their 
green  food  and  insect  food  from  it,  I 
should  say  it  might  carry  one  hundred 
very  well  for  a  season. 

Raising  Chickens  on  Shares.     (J.  L. 

H.) — "We  have  four  men  employed  on 
our  farm  who, w  ith  their  families,  live  in 
our  houses.  It  is  our  desire  to  have  each 
of  them  raise  a  few  chickens  on-  shares. 
What  in  your  opinion  would  be  a  fair  con- 
tract with  them  on  the  basis  that  we  sup- 
ply all  the  grain  to  feed  them?  Any  ad- 
vice or  suggestions  would  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived." 

Raising  poultry  on  shares  does  not  usu- 
ally work  very  well.  One  party  or  the 
other  is  almost  sure  to  be  dissaiisfied  be- 
fore long.  I  could  suggest  a  number  of 
arrangements  that  look  well  on  paper  but 
none  that  I  have  ever  known  to  work 
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EVERY  LOUSY  HEN 

Is  losing  real  money  for  you.  Every  egg  you 
don't  KCt  Is  so  much  money  lost.  Stop  that 
leak!  Hens  tormented  with  lice  can't  be  ex- 
nected  to  lay  eggs.  You  can  keep  your  hen 
house  free  from  lice  with  one  application  a 
year,  and  Circular  (il  telle  you  how.  Sent 
Free.   Write  us  today. 

Carbnlinenm  Wood  PreswrviiiK  Co., 

188  Franklin  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


over  market  price  for  all  birds  fit  to  use 
or  sell  for  exhibition  or  breeding. 

On  its  face  that  looks  like  a  nice  ar- 
rangement for  both.  The  possibilities  of 
trouble  lie  in  possible  disagreement  as  to 
what  is  market  stock  and  what  is  not  and 
in  the  fact  that  one  of  four  men  might 
raise  three-fourths  of  his  chickens  of  such 
quality  that  he  would  get  the  fifty  per 
cent  premium,  while  another  —  with  the 
same  stock  and  opportunity  —  might  not 
have  one-fourth.  As  anyone  can  see,  the 
practical  results  depend  much  upon  the 
men,  and  upon  whether  those  who  grow 
the  poor  stuff  can  appreciate  the  dif- 
ference. 

Personally,  I  would  not  want  to  go 
farther  in  a  case  like  this  than  to  give  a 
man  stock  or  eggs  at  a  fair  price  to  start 
with,  let  him  take  all  the  subsequent 
risks,  and  then  allow  him  to  dispose  of 
old  stock,  (if  he  had  it),  or  young  stock 
whenever  he  could  do  so  to  best  advant- 
age, only  stipulating  that  he  should  not 
sell  to  anyone  else  except  at  a  higher  fig- 
ure than  I  was  willing  to  give. 


ExterminateRats  &  Mice 
Scientifically 


No 
Odors 


Non 
Poisonous 

Zlih  PASTEUR  LABORATORIES'  RAT  VIRUS 

Easy  to  use-Harmless  to  poultry,  domestic  animals 
and  man.   Write  for  full  particulars  immediately 

PASTEUR  LABORATORIES  OF  AMERICA 
„       p™»"N««r  York  -Chicoio-San  Kr«nrl»co  «tc. 
Koom  858,  443  So.  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago 

3««— 308  West  11  Lit  St.,  Hew  \  ork,  M .  Y. 


PEARL  GRIT 


Goodlaying  followsright  diges- 
gestion.  Pearl  Grit  helps  hens 
get  the  good  of  what  they  eat. 
Sharp,  clean,  white,  great  shell 
maker.  Grit  for  fowl9of  all  ages. 
Try  it.    Write  for  free  booklet. 

OHIO  MARBLE  COMPANY 
753  S.  Cleveland  St.,  Plqua,  O. 


POULTRY  FARM 

For  Sale  in  Maryland 

Half  way  between  Baltimore  and  Washington.  B. 
&  O.,  Penna.,  and  Elec.  Ry.  service.  Well  watered 
and  wooded.  Faces  south.  Protected  by  pine  woods 
in  winter.  Offered  at  half  price,  as  owner  has  left 
state.   Write  for  details  to 

C.  M.,  193  W.  State  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


T POULTRY  FENCE* 


STOCK  STRONG-RUST  PROOF 

Bottom  wires  1  inch  apart 
Will  not  sag  or  bag.  Re- 
quires no  boards  —  top  or 
bottom  —  and  fewer  postt. 
Costs  les9  than  netting.  W« 
pay  freight.  Send  for  Catalog. 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept.  27    Cleveland,  Ohio. 


RINTINC 

For  Poultrymen  a  Specialty 


P 

■  Costs  nothing  to  send  your  copy  and 

get  an  estimate.  Lowest  prices.  Free 
use  of  cuts.   Samples  If  desired. 

X         VIKING  PRESS, 

299  Marginal  St..  EAST  BOSTON.  MASS. 


NO  MONEY 
IN  ADVANCE 

The  "Dandy"  is  the 
easiest  operated,  best 
built,  fastest  cutting 
green  bone  cutter  made. 
Sold  on  I  6  days'  free  trial 
with  a  broad  guarantee.  If 
AND  UP  it  suits  keep  it,  if  not,  send 
_  it  back.   Free  catalog. 

I  Stratton  Mfn.  Co.,  Box  1 1  b,  Erie,  Pa. 


See  This  New  Poultry  Band 


The  STEVENS  colored  and  numbered  leg  band 
for  poultry.   You  do  not  have  to  catch  the  bird  to 
read  the  number.  Also  made  for     Baby  Chicks 
and  Pigeons.   Mention  breed  for  sample. 

F  A.  MARSHALL,  209  Bancroft  Ave.,  READING,  MASS. 


Discouraging-  a  Cruel  Practice. 

An  exchange  states  that  at  the  instance 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  two  men  have  been 
fined  in  Ireland  for  plucking  live  geese, 
and  the  society  is  raising,  by  subscription, 
a  special  fund  to  prosecute  those  who  en- 
gage in  this  practice. 


lean  Meat, 
Gristle  &  Bone 


Greatest  of  all  egg 
makers— costs  least, 
produces  best  results. 
Prepare  quickly  and  easily 
with  the 

STANDARD 

Bone  Cutler 

Greatly  Improved 
this  year.  No  oilier 
runs  so  easy  or  does 
such  good  work. 

Cut  is  different  from  others.  Handles  green  or  dry 
bone,  clean  or  meaty,  lart,e  or  small.  Cuts  with  or 
across  grain.  Sent  on  trial.  Test  tor  youraell.  la 
sizes.  W  rite  today  for  Free  book. 

Stmomo  Bohe  Cutter  Co.,  Milfohd.  Mats. 


To   say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM=POULTRY,"  wiil  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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Observations  on  Petaluma. 


I AM  always  interested  in  details  of 
the  way  things  are  done  at  Petaluma. 
As  far  as  plain,  competent  statements 
of  facte  are  concerned,  the  poultry 
industry  at  Petaluma  has  always  been 
more  or  less  of  a  mystery  to  the  outeide 
world,  but,  by  degrees,  the  facts  come 
out.  The  occasional  visitor  to  any  com- 
munity of  this  kind  rarely  gets  accurate 
impressions  of  the  situation.  I  find,  how- 
ever, that  in  various  accounts  and  re- 
ports of  such  places,  there  is  likely  to  be 
general  agreement  in  mention  of  the  most 
favorable  things,  while  the  other  side 
comes  out  bit  by  bit,  one  report  mention- 
ing one  thing,  another  something  else, 
and  —  if  your  memory  is  good  —  you  can 
piece  these  together,  use  what  you  already 
know  as  the  basis  for  questions  that  will 
bring  from  a  visitor  points  that  perhaps 
did  not  seem  important  to  him,  and  so 
gradually  get  a  fair  view  of  the  other  side. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Petaluma  Weekly 
Poultry  Journal  has  an  article  describing 
the  methods  of  a  man  who  keeps  1,300 
hens  on  five  acres  of  land,  got  an  average 
last  season  of  186  eggs  per  hen,  and 
cleared  on  each  hen  "  not  less  than  $1.75 
above  the  cost  of  her  maintenance. "  He 
renews  a  little  over  half  of  his  laying 
stock  each  year,  and  to  do  this  buys  at 
a  hatchery  3,500  day  old  chicks.  The 
reason  given  for  buying  the  chicks  is  that, 
having  only  five  acres,  this  man  "has 
not  room  to  handle  the  incubators  that 
would  be  necessary  to  produce  the  num- 
ber of  chicks." 

That  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  a  cor- 
rect statement,  for,  while  to  produce  3,500 
chicks  at  one  time,  or  within  a  few  weeks, 
as  is  desirable,  would  require  large  incu- 
bator capacity,  it  is  not  the  room  the 
machines  would  take  that  has  to  be  con- 
sidered, but  the  fact  that  a  poultry  keeper 
could  not  afford  to  use  this  large  incuba- 
tor capacity  for  a  month  or  two  and  let 
it  stand  idle  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  does 
not  take  a  very  large  building  to  hold  an 
8,000  or  10,000  egg  machine,  or  the  small 
machines  with  that  total  capacity,  but 
the  building  and  machines  together  tie 
up  a  considerable  capital.  It  is  absurd 
to  say  that  a  man  who  has  room  to  handle 


so  many  chickens  has  not  room  for  the 
incubators  to  hatch  them. 

But  there  is,  so  I  am  informed,  another 
and  much  more  important  reason  why 
the  Petaluma  egg  farmers  buy  their 
chicks.  The  eggs  these  chicks  are  hatched 
from  are,  as  a  rule,  not  from  the  egg 
farms,  but  from  farm  flocks  where  smaller 
numbers  are  kept  under  better  conditions. 
All  the  fresh  information  that  comes  to 
me  about  Petaluma,  confirms  the  view  I 
expressed  some  time  ago  that,  while  the 
products  were  different,  different  types  of 
fowls  were  used,  and  some  features  were 
quite  unlike  the  Petaluma  district,  closely 
resembling  our  South  Shore  soft  roaster 
district.  In  both,  poisoned  ground  short- 
ens the  profitable  life  of  a  poultry  plant 
built  on  too  small  a  piece  of  ground  —  as 
it  appears  most  poultry  plants  are  in  both 
sections. 

Ought  it  to  be  necessary  to  start  with 
3,500  chicks  to  get  700  pullets?  This 
grower  does  not  have  heavy  losses.  He 
expects  to  raise  1,400  to  1,500  pullets,  to 
save  only  about  half  of  these,  selling  the 
rest  "for  broilers,  if  necessary."  The 
words  I  quote,  but  the  italics  are  mine. 
A  few  months  ago  a  California  paper 
alluded  to  an  apparent  oversupply  of  day 
old  White  Leghorn  chicks.  An  oversup- 
ply may  be  more  correctly  understood  if 
considered  as  a  lack  of  demand.  I  can 
see  a  possible  reason  for  a  falling  off  in 
the  demand  for  day  old  White  Leghorn 
chicks  in  such  results  as  are  indicated 
above,  and  a  possible  reason  for  such  re- 
sults in  the  use  of  the  system  of  brooding 
which  seems  to  be  popular  in  Petaluma. 
By  this  system,  in  this  case,  1,150  chicks 
are  put  in  a  house  14  x  20  feet,  heated 
with  a  stove.  I  would  expect  this  crowd- 
ing to  give,  in  most  cases,  a  very  large 
percentage  of  poor  chickens.  It  saves 
labor  while  the  chicks  are  small,  but  if 
this  is  at  the  expense  of  quality,  there 
may  be  no  gain  in  the  end. 

It  is  a  question,  too,  whether —  suppos- 
ing that  the  stove  system  has  advantages 
—  these  would  not  be  really  greater  if  the 
number  of  chicks  to  each  heater  were 
reduced. 


Birds,  Insects,  and  Vegetation. 

Letter  from  the  Massachusetts  State  Ornithologist. 


AFTER  the  hard  winter  of  1911— '12, 
came  a  cold  and  backward  spring. 
A  severe  winter  with  much  snow 
and  ice  exposes  birds  to  great 
hardship's,  and,  if  it  is  followed  by  a  late, 
cold,  stormy  spring,  the  eggs  sometimes 
lack  fertility,  and,  in  many  cases,  few 
young  birds  are  raised. 

During  the  winter  of  1911,  large  num- 
bers of  robins,  and  some  bluebirds,  re- 
mained in  the  north,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  weather  of  January  and  February. 
Cold  waves  and  snow  storms  extended 
far  to  the  south,  and  must  have  destroyed 
many  birds  which  winter  in  the  northern, 
middle,  and  southern  states.  These  con- 
ditions did  not  much  affect  those  species 
which  do  not  winter  in  the  United  States, 
but  mainly  pass  on  to  Mexico,  the  An- 
tilles, and  South  America. 

The  spring  flight  of  robins  was  late, 
and  they  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual, 
and  bluebirds  were  rather  uncommon  in 
comparison  with  last  year;  but  when,  in 
May,  the  migration  of  warblers  came 
along,  they  appeared  in  goodly  numbers. 
Some  species,  however,  continued  their 
flights  later  than  usual.  Most  of  these 
warblers  fly  to  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  thus  escape  the  rigors  of  winter 
in  the  northern  continent.  The  shore 
birds,  which  go  far  south  in  winter,  also 
came  back  in  numbers. 

The  scarcity  of  bluebirds  has  been  re- 
ported as  far  west  as  Michigan  and  south 
to  Pennsylvania.  Over  a  wide  area  quail 
did  not  winter  well,  and  if  bluebirds  and 
robins  were  destroyed  in  numbers  by 
severe  weather  in  the  south,  we  may  ex- 
pect some  reduction  in  the  numbers  of 
woodcock,  which  winter  in  the  same 
regions. 

Many  small  birds  are  killed  by  the 
southern  people.    Last  winter  many  per- 


sons took  advantage  of  the  necessities  of 
the  birds,  to  kill  great  numbers  of  rob- 
ins, blackbirds,  and  bluebirds.  The  City 
Council  of  Pittsboro,  N.  C,  rescinded  an 
ordinance  forbidding  shooting  within  the 
city  limits,  that  the  people  might  shoot 
the  birds  that  were  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  to  that  town  to  feed  on  berries, 
and  about  four  thousand  robins  were 
killed  there  in  a  short  time.  Quantities 
of  blackbirds  and  bobolinks  have  been 
killed  in  the  Carolinas  by  negroes,  and 
these  birds  are  sold  in  southern  markets. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  now 
that  robins  and  bluebirds  are  reduced  in 
numbers,  that  farmers  are  complaining 
loudly  of  the  inroads  of  cut  worms  of 
which  robins  and  bluebirds  eat  great 
quantities. 

A  scarcity  of  cuckoos  in  some  localities 
in  eastern  Massachusetts  is  accompanied 
by  a  great  increase  in  tent  caterpillars  on 
which  cuckoos  feed. 

The  ice  which  locked  ponds  and  rivers 
in  January  and  February,  and  extended 
over  the  flats,  bays,  and  harbors,  and,  in 
some  cases,  out  to  sea,  cut  off  the  food 
supply  of  the  wild  ducks  which  now  win- 
ter along  our  coasts  in  large  numbers 
since  they  are  protected  by  law  at  that 
season.  Some  of  them  were  starved,  and 
many  were  facing  death  by  starvation 
when  the  ice  embargo  was  lifted  by  the 
coming  of  spring.  As  spring  opened,  re- 
ports came  from  many  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  well  as  from  the  other  New 
England  states,  that  unusually  large  num- 
bers of  wild  fowl  were  returning  to  our 
shores  and  inland  waters.  Even  in  Bos- 
ton Harbor,  where  ferryboats  ply  to  and 
fro,  and  on  the  Charles  River,  where 
trains  are  constantly  crossing  the  bridges, 
flocks  of  wild  ducks  appear,  exhibiting  a 
confidence  and  tameness  never  before  ob- 


served in  these  localities.  The  numbers 
of  these  birds  seen  later  on  inland  water- 
ways and  ponds,  as  well  as  along  the 
coast,  were  such  as  to  give  color  to  the 
general  view  that  they  were  not  seriously 
reduced  in  numbers  by  the  winter,  and 
that  the  increase  and  tameness  of  the 
birds  was  due  largely  to  the  cessation  of 
winter  and  spring  shooting.  Many  wild 
fowl  are  now  reported  to  be  breeding  in 
New  England  marshes,  and  near  the 
larger  water  courses  —  another  encourag- 
ing result  of  the  present  laws. 

Edward  Howe  Forbcsh. 


Ready  November  First. 

The  premium  list  of  the  great  Chicago 
Coliseum  show  will  be  ready  for  mailing 
November  1st.  Entries  close  positively 
November  25th,  and  this  is  one  of  the  few- 
shows  that  closes  its  entries  on  the  date 
advertised,  and  positively  will  not  accept 
them  twenty-four  hours  later.  Much  of 
the  success  of  this  great  exhibition  is  due 
to  the  down-to-the-minute  rule  they  have 
adopted  and  the  fact  that  these  rules  are 
lived  up  to  to  the  letter.  In  illustrating: 
Every  premium  list  is  mailed  on  the  first 
day  of  November,  unless  this  date  falls 
on  a  Sunday;  in  that  event  they  are 
mailed  the  last  day  of  October,  and  read- 
ers of  this  paper  who  have  made  request 
of  the  secretary  for  list,  who  fail  to  re- 
ceive one  by  the  fifth  of  November,  are 
requested  to  write  again  to  the  secretary, 
as  the  first  copy  has  gone  astray. 

There  are  many  special  features  added 
to  this  great  show  for  1912,  features  that 


should  appeal  to  every  fancier  from  Maine 
to  California  and  the  Gulf  to  the  Lakes. 
The  great  sweepstake  cash  specials  on 
many  of  the  prominent  breeds  for  best 
male  and  female  should  prove  one  of  the 
most  valuable  prizes  ever  offered  at  any 
exhibition,  and  do  more  to  create  an  in- 
terest in  these  breeds  than  any  special 
before  offered. 

The  list  of  the  judges  includes  thirteen 
of  the  best  known  men  in  the  profession, 
and  every  one  is  a  headliner  in  the  judg- 
ing game,  and  known  from  Maine  to 
California. 

The  great  Chicago  dailies  have  at  last 
wakened  up  to  the  importance  of  this 
show,  and  are  booming  it  this  early  in 
the  game.  There  will  be  hundreds  of 
new  exhibitors  from  the  suburbs  of  Chi- 
cago, many  of  whom  will  make  their  first 
exhibit  in  1912. 

For  full  information  in  reference  to  this 
show,  address  the  secretary,  Theo.  Hewes, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Non-Support. 

Old  Mammy  Mary  Persimmons  called 
one  day  on  the  village  lawyer.  "Well, 
old  lady,"  said  he,  "  what  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

"Ah  wants  toe  divo'ce  ma  husband," 
said  Aunt  Mary. 

"  Divorce  your  Uncle  Bill?"  cried  the 
lawyer.    "Good  gracious,  why?  " 

"  Bekase  he's  done  got  religion,  dat's 
why,"  said  Aunt!  Mary ;»"  an'  we  ain't 
had  a  chickenf onjde  tablejfo'  six^weeks. ' ' 
— Exchange. 


This  504  _ 

metal  hopper  « 

full  of 

PURINAf 

Chicken  C&pwder 


PURINA  | 

CHICKEN 
CHOWDER) 


I  will  give  you, 
through  your  dealer, 
this  practical,  service- 
able, well  made  metal 
hopper,  chock  full  of  Purina  Chicken  Chowder,  both 
for  30  cents.  I  make  this  remarkable  offer  solely  to 
get  you  acquainted  with  the  egg-producing  powers  of 
Purina  Chic%en  ChoWder  —  a  dry,  egg-laying  mash, 

consisting  of  approximately  the  same  chemical  ingredients  found  in  an  egg. 
It  is  composed  of  alfalfa,  granulated  meat,  middlings,  bran,  corn  meal,  lin- 
seed meal  and  charcoal. 

"If  Chicken  Chowder  won't  make  your 
hens  lay,  they  must  be  roosters" 

Chicken  Chowder  assures  you  an  abundance  of  eggs  during  the  fall  and 
winter,  when  prices  are  liigliest.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  Ask 
your  feed  dealer  or  grocer  today  for  a  metal  hopper  full  of  Purina  Chicken 
Chowder.  This  offer  is  made  through  dealers  only  east  of  the  Rocky- 
Mountains.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  let  me 
know  his  name. 

Valuable  Poultry  Book  Free 

In  return  for  your  dealer's  name,  I  will 
send  you  my  48  page  Purina  Book,  with 
ruled  forms  for  egg  records  and  accounts, 
plans  of  houses,  coops,  fixtures,  etc., 
cures  of  diseases,  breeding  charts,  etc. 
Write  today. 

Col.  Purina,  Ralston  Purina  Mills. 

813  S.  Eighth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


To  say.  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you-please  them-and  help  us. 
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Shows  to  Occur. 


New  England  States. 

Oct.  1—4.    Brockton,  Mass.  E.  T.  Packard,  Box  »S4, 
Sec'y. 

Nov.  12—14.    Cheshire,  Conn.    George  A.  Tucker, 

Sec'y,  West  Cheshire. 
Nov.  20— 22.  Holyoke,  Mass.  Percy  M.  Aklen,  Sec'y. 

154  Meadow  St..  WiUimansett. 
Nov.  26—29.  Bristol,  R.  I.  James  U.  Clarkson,  Sec'y, 

10  Mount  Hope  Ave. 
Dec.  3— 5.  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  G.S.Buxton,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  3—7.   Providence,  It.  I.   \V.  I.  Brown,  Sec'y, 

G  Exchange  Place. 
Dec.  10—13.   Springfield,  Mass.   H.  Or.  Davis,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  31— Jan.  4.  Montpeller,  Vt.  Ed.  Chesser,  Sec'y, 

Barre. 

Jan.  7—11.   Boston,  Mass.   W.  B.  Atherton,  Sec'y, 
30  Broad  St. 

Jan.  14—17.   Mlddletown,  Conn.  S.  H.  Stiles,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  14— 17.  Deny,  N.  H.   E.  E.  Buzzell,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  17—19.   Nashua,  N.  II.  Luther  Robbins,  Sec'y, 
Hollis  Depot. 

North  Middle  States. 

Nov.  11— 1G.   Hempstead,  N.  Y.  R.  H.  Wilcox,  Sec'y. 
Nov.  19—22.   Ridgeway,  Pa.   J.  F.  Leyer.  Sec'y. 
Nov.  21—23.   Yonkers,  N.  Y.   J.  S.  Messier,  Sec'y, 

15  Clover  St.,  White  Plains. 
Nov.  25—30.   Morristown,  N.  Y.   D.  D.  Williamson, 

Sec'y. 

Nov.  27—30.  Spring  City,  Pa.  Frank  Kline,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  2—7.   Trenton,  N.  J.  Harvey  E.  Rogers,  Sec'y, 

1520  East  Clinton  Ave. 
Dec.  3— C.   Hamrnonton,  N.  J.  Thomas  Kelly,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  3— 7.   Schwenkville,  Pa.  Wm.  G.  Rosenberger, 

Sec'y. 

Dec.  3— 7.   New  York,  N.  Y.,  (Palace  Show).   L.  D. 

Howell,  Sec'y.  Mineola. 
Dec.  3—7.   Reading,  Pa.   C.  H.  Glase,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  4— 7.   Salem,  N.  J.   C.  A.  Thompson,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  4—7.  Red  3ank,  N.  J.  F.  H.  Hodges,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  it — 14.   Vandergrift,  Pa.  James  M.  Fetridge, 

Sec'y. 

Dec.  10—14.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Henry  D.  Riley,  Sec'y. 

437  Chestnut  St.,  Room  902. 
Dec.  10—14.   Lebanon,  Pa.   Samuel  Black,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  11—14.   Athol,  Pa.   Charles  G.  Rhoads,  Sec'y, 

R.  R.  3,  Douglassville. 
Dec.  16—21.   Greenville,  Pa.   Chas.  F.  Fitch,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  16— 21.   Geneva,  N.  Y.   H.  W.  Closs,  Sec'y. 

Canandalgua. 
Dec.  23—28.   McKeesport,  Pa.   W.  N.  Soles,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  30— Jan.  4.   New  York,  N.  Y.  (Madison  Square 

Garden).   H.  V.  Crawford,  Sec'y,  Montclair, 

N.  J. 

Dec.  30— Jan.  4.  Rochester,  N.  Y.    F.  A.  Newman, 

Sec'y,  Box  472. 
Dec.  31— Jan.  3.   Lewistown,  Pa.   Robert  S.  Foster, 

Sec'y. 

Jan.  6—10.   Geneseo,  N.  Y.   Hugo  Freese,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  6—11.  Easton,  Pa.  S.  A.  Godley,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  6— 11.   Evans  City,  Pa.   V,  A.  Barnhart,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  6—13.   Schenectady,  N.  Y.   H.  J.  Fuller,  Sec'y, 
Box  123. 

Jan.  13—17.  Utica,  N.  Y.   F.  W.  Batsford,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  13—17.  Albany,  N.  Y.   A.  F.  Hill  Jr.,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  13—18.   Auburn,  N.  Y.   A.  Linenbach,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  13— 18.   Pittsburgh,  Pa.    W.  P.  Craig,  Sec'y, 

103  Empire  Building. 
Jan.  13—20.   Buffalo,  N.  Y.     Stanley  A.  Merkley, 

Sec'y,  35  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange. 
Jan.  14—18.   Scranton,  Pa.   Oscar  W.  Payne,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  21— 25.   Greensburg,  Pa.   R.  M.  Zundel,  Sec'y. 

South  Middle  States. 

Oct.  15—18.  Hagerstown,  Md.  W.  F.  Spahr,  Sec'y. 
Nov.  6— 8.  Charlotteville.Va.  N.  T.  Wingfleld,  Sec'y. 
Nov.  27— 30.   Martinsburg,  W.  Va.   T.  H.  Jefferson, 

Sec'y,  Box  666. 
Dec.  10— 13.   Abingdon,  Va.    M.  H.  Smith,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  10—13.   Buckhannon,  W.  Va.    A.  S.  Watklns, 

Sec'y. 

Jan.  1—7.   St.  Mary's,  W.  Va.   F.  J.  Rife,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  3— 7.   Charlotte,  N.  C.   S.  H.  Hackney,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  7—10.  Norfolk,  Va.  A.  E.  D.  Holden,  Sec'y. 
Lynnhaven, 

Jan.  7—11.   Roanoke,  Va.  Allen  Jenkins,  Sec'y. 
213  Fourth  St.,  N.  E. 

Jan.  14—18.  Richmond,  Va.  G.  E.  Guvernator,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  21—25.   Lonaconing,  Md.   D.  A.  Edwards,  S'y. 

Southern  States. 

3—5.   Stephenvilie,  Texas.   W.  F.  Graves,  S'y. 

3—  12.  Birmingham,  Ala.  T.  P.  Chaffee,  Sec'y. 
16—26.   Montgomery,  Ala.   Robt.  Webt,  Sec'y. 
21—26.   Jackson,  Miss.   W.  C.  Taylor,  Sec'y. 
28— Nov.  2.   Pensacola,  Florida. 
28— Nov.  2.   Pine  Bluff,  Ark.   Geo.  M.  Wells, 

Sec'y. 

30— Nov.  6.  Shreveport,  La.  L.  N.  Bruegger- 
hoff ,  Sec'y,  Box  588. 

4—  9.   Augusta,  Ga.  John  J.  Cohen,  Jr.,  Sec'y. 
7— '.I.   Paragould,  Ark.   H.  W.  Fligor,  Sec'y. 
11—16.    Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

25—30.  Beaumont,  Texas.  J.  L.  McKlnley, 
Sec'y. 

25—  30.  Little  Rock, *Ark.   J.  V.  Johnson,  S'y. 

26—  29.  Lake  Charles,  La.  D.  M.  Foster,  Jr., 
Sec'y. 

28—30.   Honey  Grove,  Texas.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Marr, 
Sec'y. 
2—6. 
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Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 

Nov. 
Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 
Dec, 
Dec. 
Dec, 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dalhart,  Texas.  Roy  McDonald,  Sec'y. 
2—7.   Jennings,  La.   G.  A.  Connolly,  Sec'y. 

2 —  7.   Columbus,  Ga.   John  S.  Jenkins,  Sec'y. 

3—  5.   Taylor,  Texas.   E.  E.  Trauernich,  Sec'y. 

3 — 6.   Cleburne,  Texas.   J.S.Hoffman,  Sec'y. 

5—7.  Jacksonville,  Texas.  C.  A.  Horton,  Sec'y, 
R.  F.  D.5. 

9—14.   Meridian,  Miss.   V.  W.  Moss,  Sec'y. 
11—13.   Corsicana,  Texas.  Harry  A.  Clowe,  S'y. 
U— 14.   McKinney,  Texas.   J.  W.  Hill,  Sec'y. 
11—14.   Victoria,  Texas.  W.  K.  Marriott,  Sec'y. 


Dec.  19 — 22.   New  Orleans,  La.   R.  E.  Bruce,  Sec'y, 

330  Caroudelet  St. 
Jan.  7—10.    Plalnview,  Texas.    W.  B.  Joiner,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  7—10.   Spartansburg,  S.  0.    E,  I,.  Blackwell, 

Sec'y. 

Jan.  22—26.   San  Antonio,  Texas.     Kd.  M.  Stcver, 
Sec'y. 

Jan.  28—31.   Camden,  S.  0.   T.  L.  Little,  Sec'y. 

Near  West  States. 

.  U— 10.   OentraUa,  111.  H.  M.  Parker,  Sec'y. 
21—23.   Benton,  111.  C.  A.  Flt/.gerrell,  Sec'y. 

2—  6.   Peoria,  III.   F.  E.  Rue,  Sec'y. 

3—  7.    Prairie  Depot,  Ohio.   C.  U.  Kordee,  S'y. 

3—  9.   La  Crosse,  Wis.  Joseph  H.  Poehllng,  S'y. 

4—  7.   Warsaw,  III.   Wm.  F.  Katz,  Sec'y. 
4—8.   Quincy,  111.   A.  D.  Smith,  Sec'y. 

4—  8.  South  Bend,  Ind.  J.  D.  Emmons,  Sec'y, 
748  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 

5—  7.   Sheboygan,  Wis.   Wm.  F.  Schulz,  Sec'y. 
9—11.   O'Fallon,  111.   C.  E.  Friedman,  Sec'y. 
9—13.   Medina,  Ohio.   D.  H.  Dean,  Sec'y. 
9—14.   Glouster,  Ohio.   V.  G.  Danford,  Sec'y. 
9—14.   Princeton,  Ind.  John  W.  Corder,  Sec'y. 

9—  14.   Converse,  Ind.   C.  B.  Judy,  Sec'y. 

10—  14.   Montpeller,  Ohio. 
Marion,  Ind.   Frank  Sherwin,  Sec'y. 
Chicago,  111.   Theo.  Hewes,  Sec'y,  In- 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Feb. 


11—  14. 

12—  18. 

dianapolls,  Ind. 

16—  20.   Pontiac,  III.   O.  A.  Tuttle,  Sec'y. 

1G— 21.   White  Hall,  111.   Mrs.  J.  G.  Kelly,  S'y. 

17—  20.  West  Salem,  Wis.  Benjamin  Larson, 
Sec'y. 

17—  22.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  R.  S.  Lawrence, 
Sec'y. 

18—  20. 
Sec'y. 
18—21. 


Thompsonville,  111.   Chas.  E.  Phillips, 


Bellaire,  Ohio.   C.  L.  Jensen,  Sec'y, 
4857  Guernsey  St. 

18—22.   Moline,  111.   Oscar  Hogberg,  Sec'y. 
20—25.   Holland,  Mich.   Tony  Boven,  Sec'y. 
23—26.   Wapakoneta,  Ohio.   Phon  Ague,  Sec'y. 
30— Jan.  3.   Champaign,  111.   C.  E.  Cox,  Sec'y. 
30— Jan.  3.    Coshocton,  Ohio.    Dr.  Geo.  M. 
Boone,  Sec'y. 

30— Jan.  3.  Dennison.'Ohio.  Will  H.  Thomp- 
son, Sec'y. 

30—  Jan.  4.  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio.  I.  R.  Man. 
kel,  Sec'y. 

31—  Jan.  3.  Waupaca,  Wis.  F.  A.  Houseman, 
Sec'y. 

I—  7.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  A.  F.  [Keiper,  Sec'v, 
1401  First  St. 

6—11.   Lima,  Ohio.   O.  Burgett,  Sec'y. 
6—12.   Toledo,  Ohio.  F.  W.  Hoff,  Sec'y,  Box  60, 
Station  B. 

6—  12.   Springfield,  111.   T.  S.  McCoy,  Sec'y. 

7—  12.   Wooster,  Ohio.   A.  H.  Smith,  Sec'y. 
7—14.    Detroit,  Mich.    J.  A.  Turner,  Sec'y, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

II—  17.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Henry  C.  Dippel, 
Sec'y,  114  No.  Delaware  St. 

13—16.   Orangeville,  111.   S.  D.  Confer,  Sec'y. 

13—18.   Dayton,  Ohio.   Frank  Hanburg,  Sec'y. 

13—18.   Rockford,  111.    John  A.  Smith,  Sec'y. 

13—  19.  Racine,  Wis.  W.  J.  Amunsden,  Sec'y. 
1431  Geneva  St. 

14—  17.  Wadsworth,  Ohio.  Geo.  H,  Geier,  Sec'y. 

14—  19.   Leipslc,  Ohio.   G.  L.  Clark,  Sec'y. 

15—  18.  Leetonia,  Ohio.  C.  S.  Anglemyer,  Sec'y. 

16—  20.   Logansport,  Ind.  Wm.  Grace,  Jr.,  S'y. 

20—24.  Bloomington,  Hid.   Ralph  Wooley,  S'y. 

20—25.   Wittenburg,  Wis.   W.  E.  Prucher,  S'y. 

20—25.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  J.  T.  Conkey,  Sec'y. 
215  American  Trust  Building. 

20—25.   Attica,  Ind.   Chas.  D.  Kern,  Sec'y. 

22—  27.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  J.  C.  Howensteln, 
Sec'y. 

23—  25.   Calumet,  Mich.   C.  I.  Bashore,  Sec'y. 

27—  Feb.  1.   Sparta,  Wis.   J.  L.  Herbst,  Sec'y. 

28—  31.   Litchfield,  111.   E.  B.  Chapman,  Sec'y. 

29—  31.   Reedsburg,  Wis.    H.  D.  Kelly,  Sec'y. 

30—  Feb.  3.   Green  Bay,  Wis.   Geo.  A.  Simon- 
son,  Sec'y.  227  Main  St. 
12—14.   Madison,  Ind.   S.  G.  Boyd,  Sec'y. 

Central  West  States. 

Sept.  30— Oct.  5.   Omaha,  Nebr.   Leon  C.  Hunting- 

ton,  Sec'y,  Box  12,  Sta.  A. 
Oct.  7—12.    KansaB  City,  Mo.  A.  M.  Thompson,  S'y, 

649  Live  Stock  Exchange. 
Nov.  25—29.   Belton,  Mo.  Orville  Gochnauer,  Sec'y. 
Nov.  25—29.   Davenport,  Iowa.   L.  H.  Nutting,  S'y. 
Nov.  25—30.   Moberly,  Mo.   Callie  Halliburton,  S'y. 
Nov.  25—30.   Storm  Lake,  Iowa.    D.  F.  Shannon, 

Sec'y. 

Nov.  26—30.  Gowrie,  Iowa.  S.  R.  E.  Anderson,  S'y. 
Nov.  27— Dec.  2.   St.  Louis,  Mo.   T.  W.  Orcutt,  S'y, 

921  Security  Building. 
Dec.  2—7.   Belle  Plaine,  Iowa.   E.  M.  Ewer,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  2— 7.   Muscatine,  Iowa.   J.  C.  Collins,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  2—9.  Dodge  City,  Kans.  Ralph  Burnett,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  3 — 6.   Keosauqua,  Iowa.   H.  J.  Wilkins,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  4—7.   Hydro,  Okla.   Mrs.  Lulu  G.  Thralls,  S'y. 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 
Jan. 


10—14. 

Sec'y 

12-  14. 
Sec'y. 
16—18. 

16—  21. 
coner 

17-  21. 
23—27. 

26-  31. 
Sec'y. 

27—  Ja 
Sec'y 

13—  17. 
13—18. 


Springfield,  Mo.  T.  E.  Qulsenberry, 
Mountain  (i  rove.  Mo. 

Two  Harbors,  Minn.  Fred  D.  W.  Thlas, 

St.  James,  Minn.   Will  Curtis,  Sec'y. 
Arkansas  City,   Ivans.    Albeit  Faul- 
Scc'y. 

Mason  City,  Iowa.  B.  A.  Wiener,  Sec'y. 
Fairlleld,  Iowa.   S.  A.  Power,  Sec'y. 
Marshalltown,  Iowa.    II.  C.  Hanson, 

n.  2.    Dcs  Moines,  Iowa.    K.  U.  Guthrie, 

Deeorah,  Iowa.   Len  Larson,  Sec'y. 
Blackwell,  Okla.    (ieo.  M.  Carson,  S'y. 


BUFF  WYANDOTTE  BARGAINS. 

Splendid  breeders  and  winners  at  Madison  Square 
(iarden  and  Boston  shows  Bold  now.  Young  stock 
after  October  1st. 

Dr.  N.  W.SANIIOKN,  It  334,  Holden,  Mass. 


Rocky  Mountain  States. 

Nov.  20—23.   Roswell,  New  Mexico.   .1.  R.  St.  John, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  3—7.    Kallspell,  Mont.   John  Kennedy,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  9— 14.   Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho.   Oscar  Nelson, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  9— 14.   Lewiston,  Idaho.  J.  W.  Eastwood,  Sec'y, 
Box  37,  Clarkston,  Wash. 

Dec.  16—21.  Missoula,  Mont.  R.  N.  McDonald,  S'y. 
Jan.  13—18.  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  Frank  Slayton,  S'y. 
Jan.  20—25.   Denver,  Colo.   W.  0.  Schuman,  Sec'y, 

400  So.  Emerson  St. 
Ian.  21—25.    Moscow,  Idaho.   Pren  Moore,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  28— Feb.  3.   Helena,  Mont.   .1.  L.  Dorsch,  S'y. 

Pacific  Coast  States. 

9—14.  San  Jose,  Calif.  Chas.  R.  Harker,  Sec'y. 
19—23.    Kennewick,  Wash.    R.  C.  Mounsey, 


Eaton's  Famous  Poultry  Foods 

Kilon's  I. ile  Saver  Little  Chick  Food 
talon  s  Growing  Katlon 

Baton's  Climax  Grain  Mixtm-<> 

baton's  I'ei  fei  tion  Mash  Mixture 

Eaton's  Bigh  Grade  Pigeon  Pood 
The  Peerless  Self-Feeding  Dry  Food  Hopper 
R.  D.  Eaton  Grain  and  Feed  Co.,  Dept.  G,  Norwich,  H.  V. 


Oct. 
Nov. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 


Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Sec'y. 

25— Dec.  1.  Oakland,  Calif.  C.  G.  Hinds,  S'y. 
27—30.   Mabton,  Wash.   M.  L.  Wert,  Sec'y. 

3—  7.  Bellingham,  Wash.  Lloyd  Hildebrand, 
Sec'y. 

4—  7.   Astoria,  Oregon.   P.  H.  Haddon,  Sec'y. 

4—  7.  Albany,  Oregon.   F.  F.  Seavers,  Sec'y. 

5—  8.  Petaluma,  Calif.  H.  R.  Campbell,  Sec'y. 
9—14.  Seattle,  Wash.  C.  H.  Burnett,  Jr.,  S'y. 
9—14.  Roseburg,  Oregon.  E.  E.  Wlneberlv, 
Sec'y. 

9 — 14.  Portland,  Oregon.  C.  D.  Minton,  Sec'y. 
11—14.   Fresno,  Calif.   Russell  Uhler,  Sec'y. 

16 —  21.   Eugene,  Oregon.   L.  R.  Kerns,  Sec'y. 

17 —  21.  Pomeroy,  Wash.  H.  A.  Loundagin,  S'y. 
17—21.  Aberdeen,  Wash.  J.  E.  Hutchinson, 
Sec'y. 

19—22.  Napa,  Calif.  Wallace  Rutherford,  S'y. 
31— Jan.  5.  Tacoma,  Wash.  T.  Dwight  Whit- 
man, Sec'y. 

G— 9.   Newberg,  Oregon.   C.  A.  Hodson,  S'y. 

6—  11.   North  Yakima,  Wash.   A.  F.  Llnse,  S'y. 

7— 11.   Everett,  Wash.  H.  H.  Petershagen,  S'y. 

16—  21.  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  R.  C.  McCracken, 
Sec'y. 

29— Feb.  2.  Livermore.  Calif.  Eugene  P.  Sabin, 
Sec'y. 

Canada. 

13—16.   Toronto,  Ont.   W.  F.  Brevcton,  Sec'y. 

17—  21.  Moncton,  N.  B.  Geo.  H.  Seaman,  S'y, 
Box  485. 

6—11.  Vancouver,  B.  C.  F.  E.  Harmer,  Sec'y. 
21—25.   Victoria,  B.  C.   J.  R.  Terry,  Sec'y. 


Quality  Barred  Rocks. 

Thompson  Ringlet  Strain.  1st  ckl  1st 
hen,  and  ad  cock  at  Monroe  County  Pair.  Cock- 
erels, $3  and  *5  each.  Hens  and  pullets,  *2  and  $1 
each.   All  birds  shipped  on  approval. 

LACKAWANNA  POULTRY  YARDS,  NORTH  WATER  GAP,  PA. 


Columbian  Wyandotte  Bargains 

Ten  liens  and  one  cock  lor 
3rd  Boston  pen,  1912,  lor  1(1)80. 
Dr.  N.  W.  SANHOKN,  R.D.  324,  Holden,  >1  as.. 


ROSE  COMB  ORPINGTONS 

Our  first  consideration  is  egg  production 
Wins  at  Boston  and  other  large  shows 
assure  quality  and  type.  Buffs,  Whites, 
and  a  few  Blacks.    Literature  is  Free. 

CHISPA  FARM,  MELROSE  HIGHLANDS,  MASS. 


3 it  Columbian 
STRAIN  THE 


Wyandottes 


Ki 


nd  That  Win 
nd  That  Lay 
nd  That  Pay 


300  youngsters  growing  into  winners. 

Get  in  the  Columbian  Wyandotte  swim  and  win 
I'll  put  you  right  and  use  you  right.  Your  corres- 
pondence solicited.  I  will  answer  any  and  all  letters. 

R.  H.  BARNARD, 

84  South  Street,  Westboro,  Mass, 


POULTRY 


Tells  how   to  succeed  with  g  Q  Q 


Can't  be  Denied. 


Tall  Actor — The  fellow  who  threw  that 
egg  was  no  gentleman. 

Little  Comedian  —  But  you  can't  deny 
he  was  a  marksman. —  Exchange. 


FREE 


'  poultry  on  the  ordinary  farm 
'  How  to  make  a  first-class 
I  brooder  out  of  an  old  piano 
j  box.  v,  I,. -it  breeds  lay  best. 
(Plans  for  poultry  housea,  how 
I  to  feed,  breed,  etc.  Describes 

PRAIRIE  STATE  Incubators  and  Brooders 

Ton  will  be  surprised  at  the  valuable  information 
tains.  It's  free.   Write  a  postal  for  a  copy  todi 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,479Main  St.,  Homer 


Wilcox's  White  Wyandottes 


WIN  at  West  Haven,  Meriden,  Middletown,  Bridgeport,  Dan- 
bury,  South  Manchester.  The  leading  shows  of  Connecticut. 
Some  fine  show  birds  lor  sale  that  will  improve  any  flock. 


HORACE  L.  WILCOX, 
Portland,  Conn. 


Breed  Ferris  ■  mproved  fl^g  fl^g  gfl^gy 


White  Leghorns  a 

Ferris  Leghorns  are  the  best  layers  I  n  the  world.  Size,  health, 
vigor  and  profit  are  bred  In  the  bone.  Scientifically  bred  for 
eggs  for  10  years  and  will  lay  175  eggs  or  more  a  year  with 
ordinary  care.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  all  over 
the  world.  We  can  prove  that  they  will  pay  you  best. 
SATISFACTION  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 
^  4  Our  guarantee  is  the  most  liberal  ever  given  by  any  breeder.  You 
^         must  be  perfectly  satisfied  before  sale  isconsldered  closed.  Write 
C°   2?^*^^  for  catalog  giving  list  of  winnings  at  largest  shows.  Describes 
^y'l  stock,  farm,  methods  and  gives  prices.  Send  postal  today.  Address 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  The  Ferris  Leghorn  Farm,  9 IB  Union  Ave.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Will  Win 
Mnywhere 


5000 
Birds  like 
this  at 

Low 
Prices 


WYCKOFF'S  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Acknowledged  Everywhere  tlie  World's  Greatest  Laying  Strain ;  Unequaled  in  Standard 
Qualities.  Remember  that  we  are  the  originators,  and  for  over  thirty  years  specialty  breeders 
of  the  Justly  celebrated  "WYCKOFF"  Strain  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  the  Most  Profitable 
Strain  of  Poultry  in  America  today.   Place  your  orders  at  headquarters,  and  make  no  mistake. 

3000  choice  yearling  hens,  fine  3trong  early  cockerels,  and  a  few  yearling  cocks;  must  be  sold  at 
once  to  make  room,  and  prices  will  be  made  especially  attractive  to  early  buyers. 

Send  for  catalogue,  and  state  wants  as  near  as  possible.  Address, 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF  &  SON,  Aurora,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


"SENSATION" 

&  RED  PRINCE;  Rose  &  S.  C.  REDS. 

The  Strains  that  have  won  more  firsts  (in  E.  C.)  at  New  York.  Boston.  Provi- 
dence, Chicago,  Baltimore,  Washington,  1911  —  1912  than  all  others  combined. 

Q  ■•■  f  \  mw  4,000  youngsters  from  the  strongest  matings  in  America.  Can  furnish  WINNERS  for  any  show. 
^    I  |^  Also  BARGAINS  in  YEARLING  COCKS  and  breeding  females.    Eggs  at  all  seasons.  CIRCULAR. 

RED  FEATHER  FARM,  F.  W.  C.  ALMY,  Prop.,  Box  67,  Tiverton  4  Corners,  R.  I. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM- POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you -please  them— and  help  us. 


r 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Classified  advertisements  only  will  lie  inserted  in  these  rolumns,  and  no  display  other  than  the  initial  word  or  name  allowed.  Xo  advertisement  containing 
less  than  TWO  lines  will  be  accepted.  All  parts  of  lines  will  be  charged  as  one  full  line.  No  limit  to  number  of  lines  ad.  may  contain.  An  advertiser  can 
divide  his  copy  and  have  an  ad.  under  as  many  headings  as  he  wishes.  Cost  of  classijied  advertising  will  be  at  a  uniform  rate  oj  25  Cents  per  line,  each 
and  every  insertion  ;  no  less  price  per  line  for  any  number  of  lines  or  times  ordered.  Copy  will  be  changed  as  often  as  desired  without  extra  cost.  About 
seven  ordinary  words  make  a  line.  Initials,  figures,  name,  and  address  count  as  -words.  We  classify  the  headings  in  alphabetical  orde*.  the  value  of  which 
arrangement  to  the  advertiser  is  at  once  apparent,  enabling  the  buyer  to  immediately  locate  advertisements  of  any  particular  hind  in  which  he  maybe  interested. 


ANCONAS. 


OHEPPARD'8  famonj  A  unman  The  world'a 
O  best.  First  world's  greatest  shows.  Including 
London,  England,  Madison  Square  and  Cleveland. 
Greatest  egg  record — 256  average.   Catalogue  free. 

Cecil  Shepnard,  Berea,  Ohio.  10-6 

BANTAMS. 


F 


IOB  sale,  one  of  best  flocks  of  (inlden  Seabrlghts 
In  the  country.    B.,  care  of  Farm  Poultry.  101 


DUCKS. 


WHITE    IC 1  NNKIC    DICKS.    Pairs,  85  to 
$15.    Fine  farm  rcareil  birds  of  the  helter 
sort.  Miss  Little.  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


FERRETS. 


10,000 

DeKlelne  Bros. 


FERRETS  for  sale.     Write  for 
price  list  and  catalog;  It's  free. 
,  Box  40.  Jamestown,  Mich.  10-3 


CEESE. 


KM  BDEN  GEESE.  My  winnings  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  lor  four  years  prove  their  qual- 
ity. Show  bbds,  adults,  *10  to  *50;  youngsters.  $8  to 
$15.   Breeders.  t5  to  *9.     Miss  Little  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED — a  man  or  woman  to  earn  26  to  il5  a 
day.   All  or  spare  time;  nothlug  to  sell.  Send 
stamp  for  particulars.  M.  S.  I.  A.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


JAVAS. 


HL.ACK  JAVAS  —  Write  for  catalogue  before 
buylog  stock  or  eggs.    Best  stock  in  the  coun- 
try. G.  M.  Mathews.  Brocton,  N.  Y. 


LECHORNS. 


MEKIHEW  S  BUFF  LEGHORN'S  won  the 
blue  at  Madison  Sq.,  1'Jll.  25  solid  Buff  cocks. 
Early  hatched  exhibition  cockerels  and  pullets;  also 
200  hens  Including  many  winners.  Write  for  mating 
list  and  prices.   L.  E.  Merlhew.  Marathon,  X.  Y.  9-2 

MINORCAS.  

lJf.ACK  MINORCA  eggs  13  per  sit.:  cockerels. 
I  >    K.  Story.  187  Arlington  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

O  C.  BLACK  Minorca  cockerels.  SL25  and  $1.50 
O.   during  Oct.   H.  R.  Wloans.  Lakeville.  Ct.  10-1 


ORPINCTONS. 

OSE  COM B  BIFF  AND  WHITE  Orp- 
ingtons.  Bleeders  at  reduced  prices. 

Cbispa  Farm.  Melrose  Highlands.  Mass. 

FOR   SALE.     Seventy-flve    yearling  Crystal 
White  Orpington  hens.    Good  breeders. 
G.  W.  Krelner,  110  Main  St.,  Northampton,  Mass.  10-2 


PIGEONS. 


P 11.  IONS!  PIGEONS!  THOUSANDS.  All 
breeds.  Countless  satisfied  customers  every- 
where. Start  with  our  money  making  pigeons.  Large 
free  Illustrated  matter. 

Providence  Squab  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.  9-3 


OHO  PAIRS  MATED  HOMEK- 
— •  \JKJ   pairs  for  tio.   Catalogues.  10c. 
Pigeon  Dept..  R.  F.  D.  Xo.  4,  Orchard  Park.  X 


$1.  12 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


;()VKs  mil  HOCKS.   A  few  splendid  hens 
for  sale  for  early  shows.   Fine  young  stock 
later.   Xoyes,  Box  273,  Xew  London,  Conn. 


PULLETS.  Several  hundred  head  pure  Parks 
bred-to-lay  Barred  Korks.  March  and  April 
hatches.  Weighing  from  1  to  6  pounds  each.  Grown 
on  unlimited  range.   Pi  Ices  reasonable. 

The  Mackey  Farms,  Gilboa,  X.  Y.  9-3 

DAKKED  ROCKS  — Some  of  the  handsomest 
JJ  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels  you  ever  saw 
for  sale.   (Plttsfield  Farm  Strain). 
W.  R.  Comer,  Elmwood  Road,  Wellesley.  Mass.  9-4 

BRED  TO  L  AY  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Pal- 
lets, breeding  hens,  cockerels,  and  cocks  in 
large  and  small  lots.  Fine  quality.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  In  every  way.  No  gum  game.  Honesty 
our  motto.  Send  in  your  orders  early,  as  this  will 
help  me  and  help  you.      M.  P.  Jones.  Xewport.  Me. 


B 


OOK  ORDERS  NOW.   Trap  nested  Barred 
Rock  cockerels,  £4  each.   Circular  and  catalog. 
Arthur  L.  Searles,  Box  A.  Mllford.  X.  H. 


POULTRY  FOODS. 


BULLETIN  ON  BALANCED  RATIONS 
absolutely  free;  tells  how  to  compound  at  home 
most  economical  and  healthful  mashes,  chick  foods, 
scratch  foods.  Drop  postal  giving  your  dealer's 
name  and  address  to 

Henola  Food  Co..  Box  405E,  Newark,  X.  J. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 


C.in-MOAK  DOES  SAVE  MORE.  Send 
O  one  dime.  Two  dimes  returned  if  It  falls. 
F.  A.  Rappleye,  Interlaken,  X.  Y.  Dime  coupon 
with  first  invoice.  10-1 


PRINTINC 


PRINTING  for  Poultrymen:  fine  cuts  usea: 
samples  free.   Mention  your  breed. 

W.  A.  Bode.  Falrbaven.  Pa. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

THE  RED  HEN  TALES  FOR  1H12  now 
out,  containing  valuable  bints  on  breeding 
Reds,  and  a  complete  history  of  clnb  to  date,  free  to 
every  Red  breeder  who  joins  the  Rhode  Island  Club 
of  America.  Fee  for  joining.  $1.00.  Ked  Hen  Tales 
25  cents  per  copy  to  non-members.  Stamps  not  re- 
ceived.  W.  H.  Card,  Secretary,  Manchester,  Conn. 


OLD  ACRES  Sing  e  and  Rose  Comb  R.  L  Reus 
of  wonderful  quality.  Breeders  and  owners 
of  a  long  line  of  winners  at  Xew  Yoik  and  Boston. 
Send  for  our  1912  mating  list.  Book  orders  for  day 
old  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching. 

William  C.  Stephens.  Manager.  Foxboro.  Mass. 


WYANDOTTES. 


AATHITE  Wyandotte  cockerels,  SI  during  Oct. 
>»    Fine  cock,  $3.   H.  R.  Winans.  Lakeville,  Ct.  1 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES.  Dr.  Sanborn  strain 
direct.  1  cock,  10  yearling  hens.  20  very  nice 
pullets,  a  few  cockerels  at  reasonable  prices.  I  have 
bred  Belgian  hares  for  20  years;  nave  a  few  of  the 
finest  to  spare  this  fall;  4  firsts  at  Red  Bank.  X.  J. 
this  month.  Write,  inclosing  stamp  for  information 
on  Belgian  hares. 

G.  W.  Felton,  10  Myrtle  St.,  Cliftondale.  Mass. 


Where  to  Buy  Land. 


Funnygraphs. 


A FARM  mortgage  company  in 
western  Nebraska  sends  us  a  cir- 
cular letter  suggesting  that  our 
readers  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of 
land  open  for  homestead  entry  in  Ne- 
braska and  eastern  Cole  ado.  The  cir- 
cular sets  forth,  after  the  manner  of  that 
kind  of  literature,  the  advantages  of  loca- 
ting on  these  lands.  As  I  read,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  if  those  who  issued  the  circular 
had  full  faith  in  the  value  of  these  lands, 
they  would  advertise  them  in  the  regular 
way,  and  not  seek  free  advertising  as 
they  do. 

1  know  something  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  from  what  I  know  of  it  ( I 
mean  especially  the  dry,  non-irrigable 
portions  of  eastern  Colorado,  Nebraska 
and  Kansas)  this  circular  represents  it  at 
its  best  and  says  nothing  of  its  worst. 
Also,  the  lands  still  open  to  entry  in  areas 
that  have  long  been  open  to  settlers  are,  as 
a  rule,  the  least  desirable.  The  soil  out 
there  is  all  right ;  I  doubt  whether  there 
is  any  better  anywhere.  What  is  lacking 
is  water.  In  a  wet  year  crops  grow  amaz- 
ingly. In  dry  years  they  won't  grow  at 
all.  In  ordinary  years  the  water  is  not 
sufficient  for  a  growth  that  makes  satis- 
factory crops.  These  crop  vicissitudes 
occur  more  or  less  everywhere,  but  I  would 
advise  any  one  who  wants  to  take  up 
homestead  land  in  that  part  of  the  country 
to  find  out  from  some  disinterested  source 
all  about  the  rainfall  for  a  long  term  of 
years,  and  to  make  other  inquiries  as  to 
the  location  of  particular  tracts  open  to 
entry  before  he  spends  any  time  or  money 
investigating  the  situation  personally. 

The  reason,  however,  for  introducing 
this  particular  case,  is  that  it  makes  a 
text  for  a  suggestion  to  the  man  who 
wants  to  get  out  on  the  land,  wherever 
that  man  may  be  located  now,  that  his 
own  locality  probably  affords  aa  good 
opportunities  as  any.  Free  land  and  low 
priced  land  is  not  always  the  cheapest. 
The  whole  question  depends  on  what  can 
be  done  with  the  land  and  what  a  man 
can  do  with  it.  A  man  who  takes  up  or 
buys  dry  land  ought  to  know  dry  farming. 
One  who  wants  to  go  into  poultry  or  fruit 
on  any  scale  must  consider  access  to 
markets.  I've  known  people  on  dry 
ranches  who  made  a  very  good  thing  of 
their  poultry,  but  they  were  near  enough 
to  good  sized  towns  to  have  a  local  market 
for  their  products. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  any  man 
who  could  make  it  go  on  land  still  open 
to  entry  in  the  area  mentioned  above, 


would  make  a  better  living  easier  on  a 
worn  out  farm  in  an  old  settled  section. 
In  either  case,  he  has  to  be  a  fanner. 
There  was  a  class  of  "farmers"  among 
the  pioneers  who  farmed  new  lands  until 
their  fertility  was  greatly  reduced,  then 
sold  for  whatever  they  could  get  and 
moved  to  new  country.  Today  the  greatest 
opportunities  seem  to  me  to  be  open  to 
the  good  farmer,  the  man  who  can  take  a 
run  do^n  farm  and  bring  it  up,  sell  it  at 
top  price  and  buy  another  run  down,  etc. 

There  are  lots  of  such  farms  laying  idle 
all  over  the  eastern  part  of  this  country. 
They  are  generally  neglected  because 
nearly  every  one  wants  to  get  on  a  farm 
that  will  make  him  a  living  from  the  start. 
The  best  work  in  reclaiming  farms  in  New 
England  is  being  done  by  the  foreign 
element  that  is  willing  to  do  real  pioneer 
work  in  farming, — to  work  hard  and  live 
poorly  while  getting  a  start.  Many  people 
in  our  cities  want  to  get  out  on  farms, 
but  either  cannot  or  will  not  do  this  work 
the  way  it  has  to  be  done  to  make  it  pay 
out.  Some  try  to  hold  a  job  in  town,  and 
work  the  little  farm  spare  time.  Many 
quit  the  town  job,  stay  on  the  farm  until 
their  capital  is  gone,  then  back  to  the 
town.  Their  intentions  are  good  and  they 
work  hard,  but  they  have  neither  the  skill 
nor  the  judgment  they  need  to  manage 
land  and  make  a  living  on  it.  They 
might  learn,  by  working  as  the  foreigner 
does,  as  farm  hands  for  others,  but  few 
Americans  are  willing  to  do  that. 


His  Platform. 


A  prominent  Chicago  politician,  when 
a  candidate  for  an  important  municipal 
office,  related  the  following  story  to  illus- 
trate why  he  should  be  elected  himself  in- 
stead of  one  of  his  opponents: 

"Once  I  told  three  negroes  that  I'd 
give  a  big  turkey  to  the  one  who'd  give 
the  best  reason  for  being  a  Republican. 

"The  first  one  said :  Tse  a  '  Publican 
kase  de  'Publicans  set  us  niggers  tree." 

"  '  Very  good,  Pete,'  said  I.  'Now, 
Bill,  let  me  hear  from  you.' 

"  '  Well,  I'se  a  'Publican  kase  dey  done 
gib  us  a  pertective  tarifi'.' 

"'Fine!'  I  exclaimed.  'Now,  Sam, 
what  have  you  to  say?' 

"  'Boss,'  said  Sam,  scratching  his  head 
and  shifting  from  one  foot  to  the  other  — 
'  boss,  I'se  a  Publican  kase  I  wants  dat 
turkey.' 

"And  he  got  it." — Exchange. 


Another  Source  of  Supply. 

"  What  does  h-e-n-s  spell?  "  asked  the 
teacher. 

"Dunno,"  said  the  boy  at  the  foot  of 
the  class. 

"  From  what  does  your  mother  get  her 

eggs?" 

"Ducks,"  shouted  the  boy,  whothought 
for  once  he  was  right. — Exchange. 


Just  as  Good. 

Max,  a  primary  student,  was  given  in- 
structions to  write  a  sentence  containing 
the  word  "chicken."  Not  being  quite 
sure  of  the  way  to  spell  the  word,  he 
wrote  the  following: 

"  A  jiken  is  a  small  hen.  (I  can  spell 
hen)." — Woman's  Home  Companion. 


City  and  Country  Prices. 

Mr.  Citiman  —  What  in  the  world  are 
you  carrying? 

Mr.  Suburb  —  Milk  and  eggs  and  vege- 
tables and  things. 

Mr.  Citiman — Huh!  Why  don't  you 
buy  them  i.t  the  country  where  you  live? 

Mr.  Suburb — I'm  too  poor.  — New 
York  Weekly. 


Made  the  Hen  so  Nervous. 

A  woman  who  lives  in  the  Country 
Club  district  has  a  large  back  yard  in 
which  she  keeps  a  few  chickens.  Her 
chickens  have  become  something  more 
than  mere  egg  producers  to  her;  in  fact 
she  regards  them  affectionately  and  re- 
spects their  rights  and  feelings.  One  day 
a  plumber  was  at  work  installing  pipes  at 
a  house  near  by.  To  bore  a  hole  through 
the  rock  he  set  orl  a  light  blast.  The  ex- 
plosion jarred  the  house  of  the  woman 
with  the  chickens. 

Gathering  her  skirts  in  her  hands  she 
made  straight  for  the  place  where  the 
plumber  was  at  work. 

"  You  must  stop  that  blasting  this  min- 
ute," she  exclaimed. 

The  plumber  protested  that  it  was  such 
a  light  charge  it  couldn't  possibly  do  any 
damage  to  crockery  or  window  panes. 

"That  doesn't  make  any  ditlerence," 
said  the  woman  emphatically;  "  I've  got 
a  sitting  hen.  She's  airaid  it'll  break  the 
eggs  and  it  distracts  her  dreadfully." 

— Kansas  City  Star. 


The  Moon's  Offspring. 

Looking  out  of  the  window  one  even- 
ing, little  Marie  saw  the  bright  full  monn 
in  the  eastern  sky,  and,  apparently,  only 
a  few  inches  from  it,  the  beautiful  Jupiter, 
shining  almost  as  brightly  as  the  moon 
itself.  Marie  gazed  intently  at  the  spec- 
tacle for  a  moment  and  then,  turning  to 
her  mother,  exclaimed: 

"Oh,  mother,  look!  The  moon  has 
laid  an  egg!  " — New  York  Press. 


Unwelcome  Additions. 

Johnnie  and  his  mother  were  dining 
with  a  friend.  The  first  course  was  chicken 
soup  with  macaroni  in  it.  The  hostess 
watched  Johnnie  as  he  sat  quietly  gazing 
into  his  plate.  Finally  she  asked,  "  Why 
don't  you  eat  your  soup,  Johnnie?" 

"I  don't  care  for  it,  please,  ma'am." 

"But  your  mama  said  you  liked  chicken 
soup." 

"I  do  like  mama's  chicken  soup,  but 
she  don't  put  the  wind  pipes  in." — Judge. 


The  Latest  Style. 


A  man  was  passing  through  the  market 
when  a  sign  attracted  his  attention.  It 
read:  "Poultry  Dressed  in  the  Latest 
Style." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  poultry  dressed 
in  the  latest  style?"  he  asked  the  market 
man. 

' '  Why,  are  you  blind? ' '  said  the  dealer, 
pointing  to  the  plucked  chickens  with 
their  legs  tied. "  Don't  you  see  they  are  all 
hobbled?"— Halifax  Mail. 


Unjustifiable  Suspicion. 

The  colonel  had  caught  Rastus  red- 
handed,  coming  out  of  the  hen  coop  with 
three  fat  pullets  under  his  coat. 

"So,"  he  said,  "I've  caught  you  at 
last  stealing  my  hens,  have  I?" 

"  What,  me,  suh?  "  replied  Rastus,  in 
pained  surprise.  "Why,  Marse  Colonel, 
suh,  I  hain't  a-stealin'  no  hens,  suh." 

"  Then  what  are  you  doing  with  them 
under  your  coat?  "  demanded  the  colonel. 

"  Why,  Marse  Colonel,  hit  look  to  me 
so  like  it  war  gwine  to  snow,  suh,  dat  Ah 
went  out  to  de  conp  to  bring  them  hens 
in  by  de  kitchen  fiah,  suh,  to  keep  'em 
from  gittin'  froze,  suh,"  said  the  old  man, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  to  think  that  his  honor 
had  been  suspected. — Harper's  Weekly. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you  — please  them  — and  help  us. 


/ 

f  si 


The  longer  the  hen  takes  to 
moult  the  longer  she  robs  you 
of  eggs,  because  all  the  energy 
she  "derives  from  her  ration  is 
utilized  to  force  out  the  old  feath 
ers  and  make  new  ones. 
Immediately  signs  of  moulting 
appear  confine  the  hens  and  cut 
down  their  ration.  This  dries  up 
the  oil  in  the  quills  and  helps  to 
force  the  old  feathers  out.  Con- 
tinue this  for  a  week  or  so,  then 
free  the  hens  and  put  them  back 
on  a  full  ration,  adding  a 
little 


This  is  the  famous 
poultry  tonic  compounded  by  Dr.  Hess  (M. 
D.,  D.  V.  S.)  that  invigorates  and  strength- 
ens the  dormant  egg  ortrans  and  makes 
hens  lay.  It  considerably  shortens  the 
moulting  period,  creates  an  abundant 
growth  of  feathers,  helps  chicks  grow 
rapidly  and  cures  gapes,  cholera,  roup,  etc.  More 
than  that— Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  guar- 
anteed to  make  your  hens  lay  more  eggs— if  it 
doesn't,  your  dealer  is  authorized  by  us  to 
return  your  money. 

IS  lbs.  25c  (mail  or  express  40c);  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs. 
$1.25;  25-lb.  pail  $2.50.  Except  in  Canada  and  the 
extreme  West.   If  vour  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will.   Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess 
4S-page  Poultry  Book,  free. 
vDr.Hess&  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of 
Dr.  Hess  StockXjjSf*-1 
If    *  Tonic  S,t^g&>^7- 


The  Premium  List 


OF  THE 


OALACE 
=  SHOW 

NEW   YORK  CITY, 

DEC.  3-7,  I  912 

IS  NOW  IN  THE  MAIL. 
If  you  have  not  received  your 
copy  advise  us  at  once. 

ENTRIES   CLOSE   NOV.  20. 

EMPIRE  POULTRY  ASS'N, 

M  I  N  EO LA,  N.  Y. 


Coop  for  12  Hens,  $10. 


10  ft.  x  10  ft.  Portable  House,  $30.00. 

Colony  Houses,  Oat  Sprouters,  Shipping  Coops. 
Grain  Chests,  Yard  Gates.  Nests,  etc.   Write  for 
free  circular  showing  20  different  cuts. 
E.  C.  YOUNG  BOX  CO.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


Farm-Poultry 


The  "Any  Other  Variety "  Educators 

of  Poultry  men. 


TH  E  International  Association  of 
Poultry  Instructors  and  Investiga- 
tors and  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  and  Investigators  in 
Poultry  Husbandry  should  offer  liberal 
prizes  for  shorter  names  that,  would  be 
appropriate  and  would  properly  identify 
each  organization.  The  society  mentioned 
first,  though  last  in  the  field,  has  im- 
proved a  little  on  the  other  name  as  far 
as  length  is  concerned,  but  lost  something 
in  precision.  The  members  may  investi- 
gate poultry,  but  we  do  not  anticipate 
that  any  serious  efforts  will  be  made  to 
instruct  the  birds.  This  suggestion  is  of- 
fered seriously,  in  good  will,  and  with  an 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  coining 
short,  appropriate  names. 

As  we  puzzle  over  the  problem  in  an- 
ticipation of  entering  the  competition  a 
lap  ahead  of  other  competitors  —  if  the 
suggestion  should  be  adopted  —  it  occurs 
to  us  that  the  easiest  way  to  shorten  the 
names  is  to  broaden  the  organizations. 
The  length  seems  to  be  due  to  the  effort 
to  make  the  name  express  the  limitations 
on  membership.  The  question  of  enlarg- 
ing the  field  of  membership  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Instructors 
and  Investigators  in  Poultry  Husbandry, 
which  is  practically  an  organization  of 
that  class  of  poultrymen  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  has,  we  believe,  been 
before  that  organization  for  consideration 
once,  if  not  oftener.  What  action  has 
been  taken  we  are  not  informed. 

It  has  been  the  writer's  privilege  to  at- 
tend two  meetings  of  that  organization 
as  a  guest  of  members  of  it  and  the  im- 
pression made  at  the  first  meeting,  and 
strengthened  at  the  second,  was  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  limit  membership  to 
those  who  might  be  classed  as  the  ac- 
ademic and  scientific  group  of  poultry- 
men.  There  may  come  a  time  when 
this  group,  as  a  whole,  will  represent  a 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  poultry  cul- 
ture, and  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching 


than  that  of  most  of  those  interested  in 
poultry,  and  the  influence  of  their  work 
is,  on  the  whole,  toward  saner  consider- 
ations of  poultry  matters.  We  have  fre- 
quently expressed  the  opinion  that  theirs 
was  to  become  the  strongest  influence  to 
direct  the  masses  of  poultry  keepers  along 
conservatively  intelligent  lines  of  progress. 
But  we  think  that  they  would  accomplish 
this  much  more  rapidly  if  they  would 
recognize  more  fully  the  relations  of  their 
work  to  other  lines  of  education  of  poul- 
try keepers. 

The  organization  formed  at  London,  in 
July,  follows  quite  closely  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  other  when  it  declares  that  "can- 
didates for  membership  must  be  engaged 
as  teachers  or  instructors,  as  experiment- 
ers or  investigators,  as  Government  of- 
ficials employed  in  poultry  work,  or  as 
making  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  ad- 
vance the  poultry  industry."  Under  that 
last  clause,  as  in  the  A.  O.  V.  class  at  a 
poultry  show,  almost  anything  may  come 
in,  and  perhaps  a  few  poultry  journalists 
will  get  by.  But  can  any  valid  reason  be 
given  for  taking  all  the  classes  specially 
mentioned  and  discriminating  among  all 
others?  Can  organizations  with  such  am- 
bitious purposes  as  the  two  mentioned  in 
this  article  afford  to  limit  their  member- 
ship as  they  do? 

Looking  over  the  list  of  ' '  decisions  ar- 
rived at"  at  the  conference  in  London,  a 
stranger  from  another  sphere  would  never 
suspect  the  existence  of  a  poultry  press 
that — with  all  its  faults  —  has  been  doing 
a  great  deal  more  for  the  members  of  this 
organization  than  they  can  ever  do  for 
themselves  through  the  organization,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  what  they  propose 
to  do.  We  cannot  see  where  either  of 
these  organizations  will  lose  anything,  or 
have  its  efficiency  impaired  in  any  way 
by  making  qualifications  for  membership 
which  would  include  all  persons  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  the  advancement  of 
the  poultry  industry  to  desire  member- 
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BARCAINS  IN 

Rhode 
Island 
Reds, 
White 
Wyandottes 


Good  Breeders 
at  One-half  Price. 

Cuilford  Springs  Farm, 

Guilford  Center,  vt. 


1  st  Pen  Cock.  r<  I 
N.  Y..  1907. 


G.  E.  MANN,  Sun't. 


PALLING 


CAPONS  bring  the  largest  profits  - 
— 1U0  per  cent  more  than  other  poul- 
try. Caponizing  is  easy  and  boon 
learned.  Progressive  poultrymen  use 
CAPONIZ- 
INQ  SETS 
Postpaid  $2.50  per  set  with  free  instrao- 1 
m  tions.  The  convenient,  durable,  ready- , 
a  for-nsekind.  BesOmateriaL  Wealsomake' 
>  Poultry  Marker  25c.  GapeWorm Extractor 25o  ' 
M  French  Killing  Knife  &0o.    Capon  Book  Free. 

§  G.  P.  Pilling  &-  Son  Co.,  Phjiadelpiua.Pa.  ] 


Save  those  sneezing ,  swollen  headed  fowls 


ROUP  REMEDY 

is  guaranteed  satisfactory  treat- 
ment. Money  back  if  it  ever  fails 
you.  All  dealers  sell  on  this  guar- 
antee.   Prices  50c  and  $1.00. 

FREE:  A  copy  of  the  famous  Conkey  Poultry 
Book,  20  p  for  name  of  dealer  and  stamps  4c. 

The  G.  E.  Conkey  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  O.     DEP'T  20 


(SOMETHING  TO  CROW  ABOUT) 


HEN-E-TA 

Jto,,  \\ig  \j About  30%  Trl-Calclum  Phosphate 
T'.iJ.y  JiPopularly  Called  BONE  ASH 

■  W  i$  NO  OTHER  I  NO  OTHER 
O  BONE  NEEDED  [  GRIT  NEEDED 
YT^#  fciS^yKOMORE  BONE  CUTTERS  NEEDED 
wiifr£W  '--iaTN0M0BEBEEF-5CRaP5NEEDED 
"•W^^l  wot  I  NO  MORE  CHARCOAL  NEEDED 
s< — '  NOMORE  0Y3TER-SHHIS  NEEDED 


VALUABLE 


Aylesbury  Ducks  on  an  English  Farm. 


the  subject,  and  a  ripeness  of  experience 
and  judgment  such  as  can  be  found  in 
no  other  group,  but  (in  our  opinion)  that 
time  has  not  yet  arrived.  Before  he  at- 
tended the  first  meeting  the  idea  that  it 
was  a  benefit  to  the  members  to  have 
their  sessions  private  that  they  might  dis- 
cuss their  peculiar  problems  with  greater 
freedom,  seemed  good  to  the  writer.  After 
attending  two  meetings,  and  hearing  noth- 
ing that  might  not  have  been  considered 
with  just  as  much  freedom  in  a  meeting 
open  to  the  public,  and  noting  many 
cases  where  it  would  have  been  an  advant- 
age to  the  members  to  have  had  the  views 
of  other  poultrymen  on  the  questions  they 
were  considering,  he  could  only  conclude 
that  here  —  as  nearly  everywhere  —  this 
kind  of  exclusiveness  is  a  mistake. 

We  do  not  think  that  anyone  will  ac- 
cuse us  of  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  ser- 
vices to  poultry  interests  of  the  instruc- 
tors and  investigators.  The  requirements 
of  their  work  tend  to  create  an  attitude 
toward  poultry  problems  more  unbiased 


ship  in  the  association,  to  wish  to  have 
the  literature  of  the  association,  and  to 
be  willing  to  help  it  financially  and  per- 
sonally as  opportunity  offered. 

We  can  see  how  considerable  confusion 
may  arise  under  the  plan  adopted.  With- 
in a  year,  at  least  four  members  of  the 
American  organization,  including  presi- 
dent, first  vice-president,  and  secretary- 
treasurer  went  out  of  (pure)  educational 
work  into  either  commercial,  or  commer- 
cial-educational work.  If  they  can  do 
this,  and  retain  membership,  it.  is  illogi- 
cal for  the  organization  to  make  any  dis- 
criminations as  to  the  qualifications  of 
members  engaged  in  different  kinds  of 
educational  work. 

It  may  seem  to  the  members  of  the 
"world  organization"  that  to  take  in 
individuals  of  the  classes  not  specified, 
provides  for  all  who  would  come.  We 
do  not  think  that  it  does,  because  our 
observation  has  been  that  very  few  people 
place  themselves  in  an  A.  O.  V.  class  o  f 
candidates  for  membership  in  any  organ- 
ization . 


$2.25 
9.00 


Balanced  Ration  Formulas  Free 

If  you  will  give  us  your  dealers 
name  and  address. 

HEN-E-TA  BONE  CO. 

NEWARK. N.J.    «EPT-     E       FLEMINGTON,  W.VA. 


a]  the  old  reliable 

°1  LAMBERT  5 

DEATH  TO  LICE 


Insures  Clean  Fowls- 
Large  Profits  standard  lice  -  killer 

lor  over  25  years— the  standby  of  successful  poultry- 
keepers.  Easily  used,  absolutely  safe;  sure  and  quick 
in  results.  Try  it  and  see  your  fowls  grow  faster  and 
hens  lay  more.  If  not  at  your  dealer's  send  10  cents  for 
sample  of  powder  for  hens  or  of  ointment  for  head 
lice  on  little  chicks.  Valuable  booklet  "Eggs  and  How  to 
Get  Them"  mailed  for  2-cent  stamp. 

0.  K.  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  315  Traders  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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MY  FRIEND  Elkington,  of  Eng- 
land, says  that  he  hopes  to  re- 
visit America  sometime,  and  will 
not  overlook  Boston,  but  from 
the  general  tone  of  his  comments  on  my 
remarks,  anent  his  sublime  faith  in  the 
British  breeder,  and  from  the  fact  that 
he  concludes  with  the  assertion  that  he 
knows  "something  of  American  people 
and  American  character,"  I  infer  that  he 
does  not  appreciate  the  need  of  submitting 
fully  to  the  educational  processes  that  I 
proposed.  He  wants  to  "  pick  our  bone 
in  our  respective  homes  first." 

If  there  is  any  bone  to  pick,  I'm  will- 
ing, but  the  major  part  of  his  statement 
of  grievances  looks  to  me  more  like 
"chewing  the  rag."  To  reply  to  it 
would  be  only  to  repeat  what  I  have  said 
on  the  same  topics.  Having  showed  in  a 
recent  issue  of  this  paper  how— after  find- 
ing fault  with  me  for  attributing  to  him  a 
certain  statement,  and  denying  that  he 
had  ever  said  anything  that  could  be  so 
construed,  he  soon  repeated  the  original 
opinion,  using  the  very  phrase  he  had 
repudiated;  after  that  I  don't  feel  called 
upon  to  take  up  charges  of  misrepresenta- 
tion. I  don't  think  that  Mr.  Elkington 
is  insincere  in  making  such  charges.  I 
can  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  a  man 
who  writes  poultry  miscellanies  for  sev- 
eral weekly  papers,  and  contributes  also 
to  one  or  more  monthlies. 

Mr.  Elkington  admits  that  while  he 
lived  five  years  in  Canada,  and  has 
"traveled  over  parts  of  the  United 
States,"  that  was  at  a  time  when  he 
was  not  interested  in  fancy  poultry  and 
not  acquainted  with  anyone  who  was. 
He  avers  that  he  has  not  claimed  to  have 
lirst  hand  knowledge  of  poultry  matters 
here,  and  that  I  had  no  business  to  say 
he  had.  I  did  not  say  that  he  claimed  to 
know  poultry  matters  at  first  hand.  I 
said  that  he  wrote  of  them  ( and  of  other 
things)  as  one  who  "claimed  to  know 
America,"  and  I  intimated  plainly  that 
he  did  not  let  his  readers  know  that  his 
expert  knowledge  of  America  did  not  ap- 
ply to  fancy  topics.  Whether  a  man  in- 
tends it  or  not,  the  effect  of  the  form  of 
statement  he  has  used  is  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  well  informed  on  all 
the  matters  of  which  he  writes  with  such 
an  introduction  as  "everyone  who  knows 
America  knows." 

The  difficulty  with  Mr.  Elkington's 
knowledge  of  America  and  Americans  is 
that  it  is  founded  mostly  on  misconcep- 
tions which  are  relics  of  the  era  of  ill- 
feeling  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
I'nited  States,  and  on  the  ingrained 
British  idea  of  British  superiority,  which 
is  really  not  a  peculiar  British  character- 
istic at  all,  but  a  feeling  manifested  by 
people  of  all  nations,  and  to  some  extent 
by  people  of  different  sections  and  locali- 
ties of  the  same  country.  The  English- 
man usually  is  a  little  less  considerate  of 
the  claims  and  feelings  of  others  in  his 
boastings  of  national  superiority  and  in 
analyzing  the  faults  and  supposed  faults 
of  other  nations — but  he  doesn't  mean  to 
be.  In  America,  the  New  Englander  of 
Puritan  stock  and  limited  acquaintance 
with  the  rest  of  the  country,  takes  much 
the  same  attitude  toward  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  man  with  a 
provincial  mind,  who  happens  to  be  of 
New  York  City,  can  make  his  attitude 
toward  others  offensive  without  the  least 
effort,  and  the  provincial  spirit,  wherever 
it  exists,  finds  ways  of  manifesting  itself. 
<* 

I  imagine  that,  although  I  have  never 
visited  England,  I  have  a  pretty  good, 
and  not  unsympathetic,  idea  of  character- 
istic English  virtues  and  faults.  I  cer- 
tainly have  had  abundant  opportunities 
to  observe  the  varieties  in  English  char- 
acter. I  grew  up  in  an  American  com- 
munity where  the  adults  were  largely  "old 
country"  people,  a  liberal  proportion  of 
them  being  English,  and  since  leaving  it, 
I  have  constantly  come  in  contact  with 
English  people  of  many  types  and  at  all 
stages  of  the  process  of  acclimatization  in 
America.    Some  quite  near  relatives  of 


mine  happened  to  be  English  people  who 
could  not  have  disguised  their  nationality 
even  if  they  had  been  disposed  to  do  so. 
My  associations  with  and  interest  in  Eng- 
lish people  have  been  such  that  they  look 
just  like  other  people  to  me.  If  one  of 
them  makes  assumptions  of  national  or 
racial  superiority  I  always  conclude  that 
his  horizon  is  limited,  and  hope  that  he 
will  get  enlightenment. 

<* 

It  seems  to  me  a  most  regrettable  thing 
that  a  writer  of  Mr.  Elkington's  ability 
and  influence  should  allow  a  little  rem- 
nant of  a  temporary  and  partial  national 
obsession  to  cloud  his  vision  of  the  proper 
relations  between  British  and  American 
fanciers.  He  has  seemed  to  take  pleasure 
in  harping  on  every  string  that  would 
create  discord  where  there  should  be  har- 
mony. That  is  his  privilege  if  he  wishes 
to  take  that  attitude,  but  his  position  is  a 
fair  subject  for  criticism.  His  arguments 
against  international  standards  are  based 
largely  on  imaginary  obstacles  and  on 
assumed  differences  in  national  character 
and  conditions  which  do  not  exist.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  me,  or  anyone  else  here, 
to  have  first  hand  knowledge  of  fancy 
matters  in  England  to  say  that  this  is  the 
case,  for  it  is  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff  that 
Mr.  Elkington  is  utterly,  and  even  ridicu- 
lously wrong  in  his  statements  about  con- 
ditions here.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
only  way  to  convince  him  of  this  is  by 
visual  demonstration  and  personal  obser- 
vation. 

From  Mr.  Elkington's  department  in 
the  issue  of  Poultry  last  received,  I  learn 
that  "  a  number  of  clubs  have  flatly  de- 
clined to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
idea  of  international  standards."  Says 
he :  "  Only  a  week  or  two  ago  the  Buff 
Orpington  Club  committee  discussed  the 
question,  and  has  now  published  its  ver- 
dict :  'The  committee  of  the  Buff  Orping- 
ton Club  resents  most  strongly  any  inter- 
ference with  its  present  club  standard 
for  international  purposes.'  No  reason  is 
given,  but  if  anyone  suggested  that  this 
decision  was  arrived  at  without  a  reason, 
it  would  be  tantamount  to  attributing 
lunacy  to  the  members  present." 

But,  if  the  reason  is  good,  and  one  not 
to  be  ashamed  of,  why  not  give  it?  And 
why  should  the  committee  of  the  Buff 
Orpington  Club  resent  an  effort  to  secure 
a  uniform  standard  foi  Buff  Orpingtons 
in  England  and  America?  I  can  think 
of  two  possible  reasons.  Considering  the 
standard  itself,  if  the  English  club  feel 
sure  that  their  standard  can  easily  be 
shown  to  be  better  than  another,  they 
would  not  need  to  fear  interference  to  the 
extent  of  discussing  the  question.  From 
the  business  point  of  view,  however,  it  is 
sometimes  of  an  advantage  to  a  breeder 
to  have  a  demand  for  different  types  of 
birds.  That  is  a  condition  common  in 
the  trade  in  many  varieties  in  this  coun- 
try. The  slight  differences  in  the  styles 
in  birds  in  different  sections  enables  a 
breeder  to  sell  a  lot  of  birds  at  good  prices 
that,  if  styles  were  uniform  everywhere, 
would  be  regarded  as  inferior. 

"Similarly,"  says  Mr.  Elkington,  "the 
United  Wyandotte  gave  quite  as  curt  a 
reply  to  practically  the  same  effect,  and 
again  it  stated  no  reasons."  Referring  to 
the  part  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Rice  had  taken  in 
approaching  the  clubs  on  this  question, 
Mr.  Elkington  says:  "Let  me  congratu- 
late him  on  the  enterprise  and  ability  he 
has  shown  in  prosecuting  this  inquiry, 
but  at  the  same  time  suggest  that,  in  view 
of  the  nature  of  his  task,  any  display  of 
partisanship  might  give  offence  to  those 
who,  for  very  good  reasons  of  their  own, 
decline  to  take  part  in  what  is,  at  the 
best,  a  revolutionary  scheme." 

"Revolutionary?"  Why?  How?  Can 
it  be  possible  that  differences  in  ideals,  in 
standards  —  or  in  methods  of  applying 
them — exist,  which  the  English  breeders 
who  curtly  resent  a  proposition  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  international  stand- 
ards are  afraid  to  discuss?  Anyone  who 
didn't  know  Englishmen  might  think  so, 
but  I  can  assure  readers  of  this  paper 


that  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  simply 
that  our  good  friend,  John  Bull,  does  not 
wish  to  disturb  the  existing  state  of  af- 
fairs, or  even  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
disturbing  it.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  from 
now,  after  the  idea  becomes  more  familiar, 
and  after,  perhaps,  a  few  international 
meetings,  and  one  or  two  international 
exhibits,  including  many  breeds,  he  will 
be  very  willing  to  talk  it  over. 

.< 

Perhaps  English  fanciers  would  not  shy 
so  at  the  international  standard  propo- 
sition if  they  realized  that  the  difference 
between  them  and  us  is  not  one  of  kind, 
but  one  of  degree.  They  are,  on  the 
whole,  conservative ;  so  —  when  you  get 
right  down  to  the  facts  —  are  we ;  but  not 
quite  so  conservative.  It  is  really  amus- 
ing to  anyone  who  has  watched  the  de- 
velopment of  poultry  culture  in  America 
to  see  the  way  some  of  the  English  people 
condemn  things  that  are  exploited  here, 
and  then  just  as  the  tiling  is  passing  in 
this  country,  take  it  |up  and  go  through 
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the  whole  performance  as  solemnly  as  if 
they  did  not  have  the  American  demon- 
stration before  them.  Of  course  they 
claim  that  they  are  doing  it  "  different," 
and  that  the  turn  they  give  it  makes  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure, 
but  that  is  just  the  attitude  of  each  new 
generation  of  promoters  of  fallacies  among 
us. 


A  correspondent  of  Rural  New  Yorker 
writes  that  paper  to  say  that  he  was  at 
Lakewood,  N.  J.  recently,  and  found  the 
once  famous  Lakewood  Poultry  Farm 
"  growing  up  in  weeds  instead  of  chick- 
ens." He  is  under  the  impression  that 
the  original  proprietor  made  a  fortune  in 
poultry  and  then  lost  it  by  making  the 
concern  into  a  stock  company,  and  try- 
ing to  do  a  general  poultry  and  supply 
business.  The  R.  X.  Y.  says  its  informa- 
tion is  to  the  same  effect.  Mine  is  not ; 
nor  are  my  private  advices  as  to  various 
other  great  poultry  undertakings  in  ac- 
cord with  the  "official"  reports. 
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BUCKEYE 

Before  You  Buy  an  Incubator. 

Let  our  agent  show  you  a  1913  Buckeye! 

Let  him  show  you  a  Buckeye  in  operation,  so  you  can 
see  for  yourself  that  it  will  hatch  more  chicks  and 
better  chicks  than  any  other  incubator.  Let  him  show 
you  the  Buckeye  Hot  Water  Heating  System  (the 
kind  all  the  big  breeders  use  in  their  mammoth  ma- 
chines), the  automatic  supply  of  natural  moisture,  the 
fireproof  heating  apparatus,  the  copper  tank  and 
boiler,  the  heavy  3-wall  case,  the  dark  hatching  cham- 
ber and  a  dozen  other  features  that  make  it  possible 
for  the  Buckeye  to  produce  such  wonderful  hatches. 

The  Buckeye  is  not  built  to  exploit  some  fad  or  fanc\ — it  is  built  to 
hatch  eggs — and  it  does  it.  We  guarantee  the  Buckeye  to  hatch 
every  hatchable  egg,  and  our  agent  can  prove  to  you  that  they  will  do 
this — before  you  spend  your  money. 

The  1913  Buckeye  is  the  result  of  22  years  of  incubator  building. 
It  is  equipped  with  every  desirable  device  that  can  possiblj'  add  to 
incubator  efficiency — it  represents  incubator  perfection  in  both  hatch- 
ing and  construction. 

Sold  as  low  as  $8.00 

Made  in  5  sizes — 60  eggs  to  350  eggs 
Over 325,000  in  successful  operation. 

Buckeye  incubators  are  sold  by  over  a  thousand  merchants — in  every 
state  in  the  Union.  We  have  agents  everywhere  who  will  gladly 
show  you  a  Buckeye  in  operation.  Send  us  your  name  on  a  postal  and 
we'll  send  you  the  name  of  our  agent  in  your  town,  so  you  can  see 
the  chicks  hatching  and  examine  the  incubator  in  every  detail.  Ask 
our  agent  to  show  you  the  5-year  guarantee  that  goes  with  every 
Standard  Buckeye.    Send  us  your  name  today  ! 

Our  1913  Catalog  sent  on  request. 

THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO., 

517  W.  Euclid  Ave.  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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American  Poultry  Association  Notes. 


UNTIL  I  received  the  Inland  Poultry 
Journal  for  September,  with  Theo. 
Hewes'  report  of  the  A.  P.  A.  meet- 
ing, I  felt  just  the  least  bit  guilty 
about  absenting  myself  from  that  meet- 
ing, for  I  had  some  faint  doubts  whether 
anyone  there  would  be  able  to  avoid  the 
customary  practice  of  glorifying  every 
action  taken  by  the  association  at  an  an- 
nual convention.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  Hewes,  who  showed  some  class  as  a 
kicker  after  the  Denver  meeting,  has— in 
his  report  of  the  Nashville  meeting — far 
surpassed  anything  that  I  could  ever  hope 
to  do.  About  the  only  things  I  can  dis- 
cover that  suited  Theo.  were  the  enter- 
tainments, the  defeat  of  the  proposition  to 
prohibit  journalists  from  acting  as  judges, 
and  the  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  sec- 
retary. 

One  thing  that  interests  me  particularly 
is  his  comment  on  the  amendment  that  I 
offered,  providing  for  a  salary  for  the 
president.  He  says  he  doesn't  know 
whether  I  intended  it  for  a  joke  or  to  see 
just  how  far  I  might  play  with  the  fire, 
and  adds:  "I  will  never,  while  in  my 
right  mind,  vote  to  pay  a  president  §2,500, 
$1,500,  or  any  other  sum  over  and  above 
his  actual  expense  in  attending  at  the 
meeting,  and  such  special  meetings  as 
his  duties  call  for,  because  it  is  strictly  an 
honorary  position,  and  the  woods  are  full 
of  fellows  who  would  like  to  have  the  job. 
We  do  not  aim  this  to  cast  any  reflection 
on  our  present  president,  or  any  former 
president,  but  it  should  be  an  established 
precedent  handed  down,  that  the  fellow 
who  deliberately  makes  the  race  for  presi- 
dent knows  what  he  is  up  against,  and 
what  he  will  get  out  of  it." 

Mr.  Hewes  himself  furnishes  in  another 
paragraph  the  argument  for  paying  the 
president  a  salary.  Here  it  is :  "  When 
the  executive  board  elected  U.  R.  Fishel 
treasurer,  and  turned  down  Charles  M. 
Bryant,  they  made  the  error  of  their  life- 
time. *  *  *  Mr.  Bryant  has  served 
the  association  long  and  faithfully  with- 
out compensation,  and  has  stood  back  of 
it  when  its  finances  were  at  the  lowest 
ebb.  *  *  *  They  have  said  by  this  vote 
to  the  man  who  stayed  by  them  when 
they  needed  help,  the  man  that  took  up 
the  work  when  Mr.  Nichols  died,  per- 
formed his  duties,  and  looked  after  their 

interests,  they  said  to  him:    'To  h  

with  you.  We  don't  need  you  now.'  *  *  * 
They  slapped  the  man  in  the  face  that 
has  done  more  for  the  American  Poultry 
Association  than  any  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive board  serving  at  the  present  time, 
or  that  is  likely  to  serve  for  some  time  to 
come." 

Mr.  Bryant  not  only  served  without 
compensation,  but  paid  all  the  expenses 
of  all  kinds  attached  to  his  office.  I  un- 
derstand that  during  Mr.  Hicks'  term, 
his  expenses  are  paid  by  the  Capper  Pub- 
lishing Co.  With  the  duties  that  attach 
to  the  office  of  president  under  the  present 
system  of  organization,  no  one  but  a 
wealthy  man  can  personally  afford  to  be 
president.  The  question  then  resolves  it- 
self into  a  matter  of  giving  this  honor- 
ary (?)  office  to  a  rich  man,  or  to  one 
whose  employers  will  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  office  for  the  advertising  there  is  in  it. 
After  the  association  has  shown  its  grati- 
tude to  a  few  more  presidents  and  ex- 
presidents  in  such  manner  as  it  has  to 
Mr.  Bryant,  and  after  it  has  complacently 
blinked  at  such  attacks  as  have  been 
made  on  him  and  on  Mr.  Hicks  within 
the  past  year,  I  anticipate  that  there  will 
be  a  dearth  of  candidates  for  president  of 
the  type  that  it  will  be  an  honor  to  the 
association  to  have  at  its  head. 

Writing  in  regard  to  his  amendment 
abolishing  the  nine  elective  members  of 
the  executive  board,  2d  vice-president 
S.  J.  Hopper  says  in  the  Southern  Poultry 
Journal:  "We  started  a  discussion  of  this 
question  during  1910.  *  *  *  We  might 
also  say  that  those  who  have  kept  close 
in  touch  with  A.  P.  A.  affairs  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  made  an  argument  in 
behalf  of  this  amendment,  which  was 
sent  to  the  various  poultry  papers.  At 
the  time,  D.  Lincoln  Orr,  Thos.  F.  Rigg, 
and  John  H.  Robinson  'poked'  consider- 
able fun  at  us  for  offering  it.   *  *  *  We 


are  glad  that,  after  considering  the  matter 
for  a  year,  John  H .  Robinson  has  offered 
an  amendment  identical  with  our  present 
amendment  except  as  to  when  it  will  be- 
come effective." 

If  Mr.  Hopper  had  ever  been  able  to 
comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  fun  poked 
at  him  by  the  trio  he  mentioned,  he 
would  be  incapable  of  coming  out  in  print 
with  some  of  the  arguments  and  state- 
ments he  makes.  The  fun  was  poked  at 
him  because  he  presented  himself  as  the 
new  apostle  of  a  new  idea,  in  which  light 
he  appeared  ridiculous  to  those  more 
familiar  with  the  situation.  If  Mr.  Hop- 
per cares  to  go  back  to  1906  and  follow 
the  matter  up,  he  can  find  that  from 
the  time  the  elective  board  matter  was 
broached  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out 
that  the  nine  elective  members  were 
superfluous,  and  that  in  time  they  must 
be  abolished.  So  with  other  reforms  he 
proposes.  They  have  been  preached  over 
and  over  again  by  others  as  well  as  my- 
self. Mr.  Hopper  needs  to  learn  that 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  He 
is  to  be  commended  for  gradually  getting 
correct  views,  but  he  should  carefully 
avoid  presenting  them  as  original  with 
himself,  and  getting  the  idea  that  all  who 
hold  similar  views  are  following  him. 

The  above  was  written  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  September  issue  of  the  S.  P. 
J.  containing  Mr.  Hopper's  statement 
of  his  reason  for  backing  down  on  his 
amendment  calling  for  the  abolition  of 
the  nine  members  at  large  of  the  execu- 
tive board.  Inasmuch  as  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  the  Standard  was  expected  to 
provide  more  revenue  for  the  association, 
"we  agreed  that  if  the  price  of  the  Stand- 
ard was  increased  fifty  cents  per  copy 
that  we  would  ask  for  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment  abolishing  the  elective  por- 
tion of  the  executive  board." 

He  adds:  "The  writer  will  be  attacked 
for  pursuing  this  course,  and  offers  this 
defense.  First,  we  were  making,  accord- 
ing to  Secretary  Campbell,  only  ten  cents 
net  per  copy  on  the  Standard,  as  it  cost 
us  nearly  $7,000  before  we  turned  copy 
over  to  be  printed.  To  any  reasonable 
minded  man  this  is  not  enough  profit. 
Second,  the  members  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association,  having  paid  $10  to- 
ward promoting  the  success  of  the  asso- 
ciation, have  a  reason  to  think  that  the 
increased  burdens  of  the  association  should 
be  borne  by  the  general  public.  The  sale 
of  the  Standard  is  the  only  means  we 
have  of  getting  support  from  the  general 
public.  Third,  the  Standard  excels  every 
other  book  of  its  kind  published,  and  is 
worth  every  cent  of  $2  per  copy. " 

I  don't  think  that  I  need  to  make  much 
comment  on  this  explanation  in  the  same 
issue  in  which  the  statement  of  Incubus 
No.  2  appears;  but  it  seems  to  me  worth 
while  to  print  what  Mr.  Hopper  says  be- 
cause it  illustrates  so  well  the  predatory 
spirit  rampant  in  the  association.  If  the 
A.  P.  A.  is  not  and  cannot  be  self  sup- 
porting, it  had  better  wind  up  its  affairs 
and  leave  the  field  clear  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  poultry  interests  along  lines  that 
make  those  who  join  pay  the  expenses, 
instead  of  devising  means  of  making  those 
outside  of  the  association  support  it.  If 
the  association  were  doing  its  work  wisely 
and  economically,  there  might  be  some 
justification  of  its  policy  of  financing  it- 
self. But  why  should  the  public  be 
gouged  to  pay  for  its  blunders,  extrava- 
gances, and  mismanagement?  There  is 
always  a  limit  to  what  the  public  will 
stand,  and  it  need  surprise  no  one  if  it 
develops  that  the  limit  has  been  reached. 

One  report  says  that  President  Hicks 
declares  that  he  positively  will  not  run 
again,  and  another  report  says  that  E.  E. 
Richards,  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Western  Poultry  Journal,  is  the  leading 
candidate  for  the  nomination.  I  don't 
know  whether  Mr.  Richards  authorizes 
the  announcement  of  his  candidacy  or 
not.  He  has  had  one  term  on  the  ex- 
ecutive board,  and  has  just  been  re- 
elected for  another  three  year  term.  Some 
people  would  say  that,  having  accepted, 
he  now  ought  to  serve  it  out  before  ask- 
ing another  office.    Irrespective  of  that, 


CANDEE 


One  Heater  vs.  Several  Oil  Lamps 

A  Candee  Incubator  Saves  Labor  and  Makes  Custom 
Hatching  and  Baby  Chick  Trade  Profitable. 


NOTE  THE  SUPERIOR  HEAT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  1913  MODEL 
Both  the  Heater  and  each  30O-eg'g  compartment  have  automatic  regulators,  an  exclusive 
Candee  feature.    Machines  have  a  capacity  from  four  300-eCg  compartments  upward. 
Not  only  arc  moisture  and  ventilation  properly  supplied  but  the  amount  of  heat  for  each 
setting  of  eggs  is  automatically  controlled. 

Don't  "Waste  Your  Time — The  demand  for  the  Candee  comes  from  Poul- 
trymen  who  are  tired  of  trimming  and  filling  oil  lamps.  Their  time  is 
too  precious  to  waste  on  this  unproductive  labor.  Candee  Equipment 
saves  their  time  and  one  man  can  look  after  five  to  ten  times  greater  in- 
cubator capacity. 

New  Sources  of  Profit — Every  Section  offers  a  good  opportunity  for  a  live 
poultryman  to  make  good  money  by  running  a  Central  Custom  Hatchery 
and  he  can  also  get  handsome  returns  for  Baby  Chicks.  Now  is  the  time 
to  act  and  be  first  in  the  field. 

Send  today  for  our  large  Free  Catalogue. 

CANDEE  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO.,  DEPT.  18,  EASTWOOD,  N.Y 


the  announcement  of  this  candidacy, 
however,  is  very  interesting  from  another 
point  of  view.  A  great  many  eastern 
members  of  the  association  have  a  very 
strong  impression  that  for  several  years 
a  systematic  and  hardly  half-concealed 
movement  has  been  going  on  to  place  the 
control  of  the  association  in  the  West. 
As  the  members  at  large  of  the  executive 
board,  and  the  other  general  officers  of 
the  association,  now  stand,  all  but  two  of 
the  number  are  from  east  of  Ohio  and 
north  of  Georgia.  The  executive  board 
has  just  elected  a  western  man  treasurer. 
A  strong  effort  is  on  foot  to  make  Chicago 
the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Atlantic  City  wants  the  next 
meeting;  so  do  Detroit  and  Indianapolis. 
One  report  says  that  majority  sentiment 
at  the  meeting  favored  Detroit.  If,  after 
St.  Louis,  Denver,  and  Nashville,  the 
western  and  southern  members  vote  for  a 
western  city,  a  lot  of  people  will  take  that 
as  evidence  of  a  widespread  plot.  If  the 
same  support  seems  to  be  thrown  to  a 
western  candidate  for  president,  it  will  be 
mighty  hard  to  convince  poultrymen  in 


the  East  that  there  is  not  a  systematic 
effort  by  the  western  members,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  southern  members,  to 
secure  control  of  the  association. 

' '  The  secretary  was  instructed  to  send 
out  cards  notifying  the  members  of  the 
association  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  would  be  sent  to  them  on  receipt 
of  proper  remuneration."  Report  of  Nash- 
ville meeting  in  Poultry  Item. 

As  a  great  many  members  have  been 
told  as  one  reason  for  joining  the  associa- 
tion that  they  would  receive  this  valuable 
publication  free,  for  life,  this  puts  the  as- 
sociation in  a  rather  peculiar  position. 
Why  treat  those  who  have  coughed  up 
their  $10  so  shabbily?  Why  not  add 
enough  more  to  the  price  of  the  Standard 
to  pay  for  sending  the  proceedings  to  all 
members?  As  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion, the  raise  in  price  of  Standards  to 
gouge  the  public  because  it  is  not  right 
that  members  who  have  paid  their  |l0 
should  be  at  further  expense,  hits  the 
members  who  buy  Standards  just  the 
same. 


Pittsfield  Barred  Rocks  are 
Winter  IVIoney-Wlakers- 


Of  all  times,  your 
poultry  should  be  winter 
layers.    The  big  cold-weather  laying 
record  of  Pittsfield  Barred  Rocks  has  placed 
them  at  the  head  as  money-making  poultry. 
Get  your  flocks  in  shape  now  for  cold  weather.  We 
will  help  you.    Let  us  know  what  your  wants  are. 

8-Weeks-0ld  Chicks  or  Breeding  Birds. 

Our  new  plan  of  shipping  8-weeks-old  chicks  is  the  greatest 
success  since  day-old  shipments  were  introduced.  We 
guarantee  safe  delivery  of  big,  strong,  well-started  chicks. 
Don't  run  risks  of  poor  hatches  or  brooding  losses.  You 
can't  afford  to  at  our  low  prices  for  8-weeks  old  birds. 

Breeding  Birds  can  now  be  bought  at  lower  prices  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year.   Your  flocks  need  new  blood.   Get  It  now.  Our 
breeders  are  high-scoring,  prize-winning  stock. 
"Money  MakiDg  Poultry" — Free.   This  book  is  the  latest  word 
in  showing  you  how  to  make  money  from  poultry.  No  matter 
whether  you  have  many  or  few  hens,  this  book  will 
help  and  interest  you.   Write  for  copy  today. 
Pittsfield  Poultry  Farm  Co., 
210  Main  Street,  Pittsfield,  Me. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM -POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you  —  please  them  —  and  help  us. 
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Fowls  on  a  Normandy  Farm. 


FROM  "A  Walk  in  Normandy,"  by 
W.  H.  G.  Kwart,  in  Poultry,  (Eng. ), 
I  quote  this  interesting  and  graphic 
bit  of  description. 
"And  wandering  slowly  on  —  slowly, 
for  the  afternoon  sun  is  at  its  hottest — I 
come  presently  to  a  grey  farm  set  back 
among  some  dark  poplars.  I  think  I  have 
never  seen  such  an  old  farm,  so  old  in 
weathered  stone  and  grey-green  lichen  on 
the  walls  and  ancient  fashions  of  carts 
and  buildings.  Not  a  soul  about.  A  fat 
white  and  yellow  cat  lies  curled  up  on  the 
flagstone  of  the  farmhouse,  some  hand- 
some pied  pigeons  are  sunning  themselves 
on  the  sloping  roof,  and  rive  brown  ducks 
lie  sleeping  together  on  water  that  has 
probably  never  stirred  since  it  entered  the 
pond.  Nothing  moves  but  the  wind  in 
the  tall  poplars  and  the  fowls  in  the  farm- 
yard. How  am  I  to  describe  those  fowls? 
Something  of  one  type,  yet  something  of 
all  types;  something  of  one  colour,  yet 
something  of  all  colours.  Here  a  cuckoo 
with  a  l<x»k  both  of  Scotch  ( .rev  and  Ma- 
lines,  white  skinned  and  slightly  feather- 
legged;  here  a  silver  salmon  bird  much 
of  a  Faverolles,  with  a  white  muff  but  no 
leg  feathering;  here  a  dark  topped,  red 
breasted  bird  not  unlike  a  Dorking.  They 
are,  in  fact,  a  lot  of  mongrels,  and  yet 
the  majority,  by  chance  and  natural  selec- 
tion, have  become  a  kind  of  breed.  These 
are  of  a  rusty,  nondescript  black,  with 
legs  to  match,  and,  like  most  French 
fowls,  of  no  shape  in  particular.  Moder- 


ate in  size,  some  possess  pea  and  some 
single  combs;  good  layers  they  look,  and 
small  table  fowls  of  decent  quality.  The 
cocks  crow  a  great  deal,  and  very  shrilly, 
which  is  the  sign  of  a  little  body  and  a 
big  heart;  they  are  a  tough,  slim  sort. 
More  remarkable,  however,  are  the  placid 
ducks  on  the  water,  obvious  off-shoots  of 
the  Rouen  breed,  yet  streaked  and  tawny 
on  top,  and  white  beneath,  like  the  farm 
cats,  and  quite  unlike  any  ducks  one  sees 
in  England.  In  all  other  respects,  they 
resemble  the  Rouen,  the  drake  having  a 
broad  blue  pin  feather  with  a  white  stripe 
characteristic  of  that  breed. 

"  But  now  there  appears  at  the  porched 
door  of  the  farm  house  an  aged  woman 
in  a  cleaned  frilled  muslin  cap  and  a 
beautiful  white  apron,  and  a  very  short 
printed  skirt,  which  discloses  a  consider- 
able portion  of  her  venerable  legs  above 
some  heavy  white  sabots.  A  picturesque 
figure  you  would  call  her,  she  so  brown 
and  wrinkled  and  old  —  like  the  farm  it- 
self. Calling  with  the  familiar  '  chuck- 
chuck  '  of  every  farm  wife  who  ever  fed 
a  hen,  she  scrapes  out  upon  the  ground 
the  contents  of  an  earthenware  pot. 
Onions,  carrots,  potatoes,  bread,  bones, 
water,  lemon  skins,  and  many  other  deli- 
cacies fall  into  the  eager  clutches  of  that 
miscellaneous  lot  of  poultry,  and  much 
more  poultry  arriving  hurriedly  from 
byres,  haylofts,  stables,  and  nowhere  in 
particular." 


Ducks  in  the  East  Indies. 


EDITOR  Fakm-Pocltry : — As  owner 
of  Indian  Runner  ducks  I  have 
naturally  been  interested  in  the 
discussion  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  breed,  and  the  probability  or  improb- 
ability of  the  sea  captain  story  and  the 
advent  of  the  original  ducks  from  the 
the  East  Indies.  I  confess  that  I  have 
found  myself  leaning  towards  the  side  of 
the  doubters  of  the  Indian  story,  and  so 
it  is  at  least  without  prejudice  that  I  am 
sending  the  following,  which  may  possi- 
bly throw  at  least  a  side  light  on  the  sub- 
ject in  dispute. 

In  the  course  of  a  correspondence  in 
Esperanto,  with  Dr.  H.  C.  Mees,  of  The 
Hague,  Holland,  from  which,  by  the  way, 
I  have  obtained,  and  am  still  getting 
much  pleasure,  I  sent  him  a  photograph 
of  some  of  my  Indian  Runner  ducks  with- 
out saying  anything  except  that  they  were 
a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  my  farm.  A 
short  time  ago,  in  a  letter  replying  to 
mine,  the  doctor  wrote  the  following: 

"The  photograph  of  the  ducks  reminds 
me  of  the  ducks  in  the  Dutch  Indies. 
With  us  in  Europe  the  ducks  have  a  more 
horizontal  position  of  the  body,  but  yours 
are  more  vertical  like  the  oriental  breed.  " 

Now  I  am  aware  that  this  does  not  in 
any  way  prove  the  truth  of  the  sea  cap- 
tain story,  but  it  does  show  that  ducks  of 
the  peculiar  shape  and  carriage  of  the  In- 
dian Runners  are  found  in  the  East  In- 
dies. W.  H.  Huse. 


If  there  are  ducks  of  this  type  in  the 
Dutch  Indies,  and  it  is,  as  would  appear 
from  Dr.  Mees'  comment,  a  common,  or 
the  common  duck  there,  it  would  not  be 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  import  a  few. 
The  greater  part  of  the  cost  would  be 
the  transportation.  The  natives  of  those 
parts  (probably)  do  not  hold  the  ducks 
as  high  as  S150  each  in  American  money. 
Some  of  our  Indian  Runner  duck  breed- 
ers who  talk  and  write  so  wisely  about 
the  color  and  markings  of  the  "true  In- 
dian Runner ' '  ought  to  procure  a  dozen 
or  two  of  the  ducks  from  the  Dutch  In- 
dies and  see  what  color  or  colors  they 
get. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  ducks 
could  be  taken  from  the  Netherlands  to 
the  Dutch  Indies  several  hundred  years 
ago  just  as  easily  as  they  could  be  taken 
the  other  way,  or  from  India  to  Eng- 
land either  several  hundred  or  one  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Hence  it  is  possible  that 
the  ducks  in  the  Indies  originated  in 
Europe,  or  that  the  ducks  of  the  runner 
type  in  the  Netherlands  came  originally 
from  the  Orient  some  centuries  ago.  Such 
evidence  as  there  is  on  this  point  seems  to 
me  to  favor  the  view  that  the  race  is  of 
European  origin. 


Twelve  Weeks  Short  Course  in 
New  Jersey. 


As  noted  elsewhere  in  this  paper,  "  In- 
dian Runner  ducks"  are  also  being  im- 
ported from  India,  which  indicates  that 
they  were  found  there,  but  not  how  they 
got  there.  Unless  Dr.  Mees  has  a  some- 
what expert  knowledge  of  the  breeds  of 
ducks,  and  distinguishes  between  natural 
carriage  and  a  pose  in  a  photograph 
forced  to  show  a  desired  carriage,  not 
much  importance  attaches  to  his  observa- 
tion. The  poses  in  most  photographs  of 
Indian  Runner  ducks  are  greatly  exagger- 
ated. 

It  would  be  supposed  that  if  Indian 
Runner  ducks  of  the  "original"  breed 
existed  in  India  or  nearby  lands,  that  a 
poultry  paper  published  in  India  would 
know  something  about  them.  If  the  In- 
dian Fowl  Fanciers'  Journal  has  had  any 
information  about  an  oriental  breed  of 
them  it  has  escaped  my  notice.  I  do 
find  in  that  journal  an  advertisement: 
"Wanted— Some  pure  strain  Indian  Run- 
ner ducks,"  which,  I  judge,  comes  from 
an  amateur.  I  also  find  that  the  agent 
in  Madras  for  William  H.  Cook,  of  Eng- 
land, is  prepared  to  take  orders  for  In- 
dian Runner  ducks  from  England. 


The  second  annual  poultry  short  course 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, at  New  Brunswick  begins  November 
18,  1912.  The  course  covers  a  period  of 
three  months.  Instruction  is  given  by 
means  of  lectures,  laboratory  exercises, 
inspection  trips  and  demonstrations.  It 
is  designed  to  cover  briefly,  but  com- 
pletely, the  entire  subject  of  poultry  hus- 
bandry, the  object  being  to  fit  students  to 
better  manage  their  own  flocks,  or,  where 
they  desire,  to  take  positions  on  poultry 
plants  as  managers  or  superintendents. 
The  lectures  given  by  the  regular  poultry 
staff  are  supplemented  by  special  lectures 
from  noted  poultry  specialists  dealing  with 
subjects  upon  which  they  represent  the 
highest  authority.  Among  these  outside 
lecturers  for  the  coming  season  are:  Prof. 
James  E.  Rice,  of  Cornell  University; 
Prof.  Wm.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Storrs, 
Conn. ;  Mr.  John  H.  Robinson,  editor  of 
Farm-Poultry;  Mr.  J.  Harry  Woolsieffer, 
of  Vineland,  N.  J. ;  Chas.  D.  Cleveland, 
President  of  the  State  Branch  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association;  and  Mr. 
F.  Warren  Sumner,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
The  poultry  department  is  well  equipped 


Hatching  Strong,  Healthy  Chicks  —  Chicks 
that  Stay  AUvc — that's  where 

NEWTOWN  GIANT 


are  pre-eminent  among  hatching  machines 

"NEWTOWN"  Chicks  are  livable  because  conditions  are  right.  The  hatching 
results  of  any  incubator  depend  as  much  upon  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  Heat, 
hreslt  Air  and  Moisture — the  three  hatching  essentials — as  upon  their  individual  ex- 
cellence.   The  "Newtown"  has  the  most  effective  and  perfectly  balanced  heating, 

ventilatingand  moisturesystem 
ever  put  in  any  incubator. 

Fresh  Air  and  Heat  in  the 
"Newtown"  hatching  com- 
partment are  thoroughly  mixed 
before  striking  the  eggs,  insur- 
ing plenty  of  warm  air  on  all 
sides  of  the  eggs  all  the  time. 
We  do  not,  like  some  incuba- 
tors, bring  hot  air  into  the  top 
and  cool  air  into  the  bottom  of 
the  hatching  compartment,  re- 
sulting in  the  eggs  being  cooled 
on  the  bottom  and  heated  on  the 
top.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that 
the  "Newtown"  will  improve 
your  hatching  operations.     Write  for  free  catalogue  and  tell  us  your  troubles. 

The  "NEWTOWN"  Adjustable  Hover  Brooding  System 

brings  plenty  of  fresh,  warm  air  directly  into  the  hover,  which  no  other  brooding 
system  does.    Fresh  air  is  just  as  necessary  to  young,  delicate  chicks  as  it  is  to  people. 

Individual  Hover  Regulation.   The  "Newtown"  regulates  heat  going  into  each  hover,  thereby 

giving  day-old,  week-old,  month-old  or  older  chicks  just  the  temperature  and  fresh  airthey  individually  require. 
The  "Newtown"  raises  practically  all  the  chicks  you  put  in  the  Brooder,  because  it  supplies  all  the  fawrablc 
conditions  for  their  growth.  Incubator  Catalogue  O  and  Brooder  Catalogue  G,  free  for  the  askinE.  They  show 
the  why  of  "Newtown"  superiority.    A  letter  or  postal  brings  either  or  both.  Address 

NEWTOWN  PRODUCING  COMPANY,  New-town,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


for  its  work,  the  equipment  including  a 
large  lecture  and  laboratory  building, 
adequate  rooms  for  killing,  fattening,  and 
dressing  poultry,  large  incubator  and 
brooder  houses,  and  sixty- five  pens  of 
laying  stock  representing  nine  breeds  of 
poultry. 

Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  New 
Jersey;  non-residents  pay  a  tuition  fee  of 
*25  on  entering.  There  is  a  registration 
fee  for  all  of  $5.  The  total  expense  of  the 
course  is  about  $100. 

There  are  no  entrance  examinations. 
The  student  should,  however,  have  a 
good  common  school  education  in  order 
to  make  the  best  use  of  the  instruction 
given.  Information  and  circular  regard- 
ing this  course  can  be  had  by  writing  to 
the  Principal  of  Short  Courses,  College 
Farm,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


MAKE  YOUR  HENS  PAY 

Our  two  BIG  FREE  BOOKS  tell  YOU  how.  OUR  New 
1912  Hatcher  and  Brooders  will  give  you  stronger  chickens 
and  will  save  halt  the  cost.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKS  today 
and  we  will  tell  you  ^/*\ 

how   to    MAKE  fl-fi;     .irw^s        Cjcle  Hatcher 

Company. 
Lehigh  At**, 


MAKE 
your  poultry  pay 
better  than  the  rest 
oi  the  farm. 


Elmira,  N, 


'  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 
'How  about  a  rooster  and  a  crow?  " 


FRESH  CUT  ROOTS 

— contain  rrvat  quantities  of  c&r-n>a  tin  j  material. 
Makes  your  hens  lay!  Sari;  money  on  feedC— Increases 
your  profits.    £eepssJl  f'W.sio  t^p  notch  conaitii^u 

udct  Root  Cutter  makes  enoujjk 
feed  in  5  minutes  for  entire 
flock.  Cuts  fast,  iori" 
bun-like  strip; 

easT  -_  .  -^^m-^mf 

7 

Banner 
Root  Cutter 

C:rs  all  Tec^t»b!r? — potatoes,  cations,  * 
Raj  adjustable  steel  knives.    Low  priced,  nice., 
flnif  hed.    Send  Mine  in  s.w  on  postal  f.r  free  book 

Address 

E.  Thompson  &  Sons, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


The  GREATEST  LABOR  and  MONEY  SAVER  in  the  Business. 
You  Positively  Would  Not  Keep  Chickens  Another  Day  Without 

0.  K,  POULTRY  LITTER 

IF  YOU  JUST  KNEW  WHAT  A 
MARVELOUS  PRODUCT  IT  IS. 

Corning.  Cook.  IMne  Park  Poultry  Farm,  Rich,  an«l  more  of  the  largest 
breeders  who  are  in  the  business  to  make  money,  have  thoroughly  tested 
O.  K.  Poultrj  Litter  and  are  using  it  in  preference  to  Straw,  Alfalfa,  Sawdust, 
Clover  and  every  other  Litter  because  it  is 


MOST  KCOXOMICAL  —  Lasts  three  to  six 
months  and  Is  then  worth  more  than  it 
costs  for  concentrated  fertilizer. 

SAVES  LABOR  —  Absorbs  all  moisture  from 
droppings  so  that  houses  need  cleaning 
only  two  to  four  times  a  year. 

NO  DROPPING  BOARDS  are  necessary,  so 
you  save  time,  space  and  money  for  materials. 


NO  LICE  OR  VERMIN  will  breed  or  Uve 
where  O.  K.  Litter  is  used. 

NO  DISINFECTANTS  needed  because  O.  K. 
Poultry  Litter  absorbs  all  moisture  and 
odors,  keeping  your 

HOUSE  SWEET  AND  CLEAN  all  the  time, 
so  that  your  birds  are  healthy,  clean  feath- 
ered, clean  legged. 


Makes  finest  nesting  materials  and  litter  for  brooders. 

It  Will  Cost  You  One  Penny  for  a  Postal  Card. 

Write  to-day  for  information  that  will  tell  von  so  much 
about  O.  K.  I'On.TKY  LITTER  that  you  w  ill  insist  upon 
trying  a  bale  t>f  it  a>  (iniekly  as  you  can  get  it.  Tell  us 
how  many  birds  you  keep  and  we  will  tell  you  how 
much  O.  K.  UTTER  you  need. 


TIUI1E  mark 


iilIJi! 

P I L I 

SAMPLE  0.  K.  LITTER  FREE  ON  REQUEST.  lLJU^j 
The  O.  K.  Company,  i53Pearist.,  New  York  City 
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BREEDING  DUCKS  ON  FARM  OF  WEBER  BROS. 

The  Editor  of  F.=P.  Prefers  His  About 

HaIf=and=Half. 


TH  E  above  title  refers  to  certain  kinds 
of  work,  and  not  to  liquid  refresh- 
ments. 

Mr.  Miller  Purvis  writes  me  from 
Wendell,  Idaho,  that  he  has  resigned  as 
editor  of  Poultry,  (Peotone,  III.),  and 
adds:  "The  fellows  now  have  a  good 
chance  to  get  back  at  me  for  the  funny  (  ?) 
things  I  have  perpetuated  in  their  behalf, 
but,  luckily  for  me,  I  am  immured  in  the 
depths  of  the  great  American  desert  be- 
yond the  reach  of  anyshafts  the  Parthians 
may  launch  in  my  direction.  However, 
I  am  having  a  pretty  good  time  with  a 
ranch  covered  with  poultry  and  big  crops, 
that  I  have  grown  myself,  all  around  me. 
There  are  worse  things  than  being  a 
rancher.  One  of  them  is  being  an  ed- 
itor." 

Ranching  is  not  all  sunshine  nor  edit- 
ing all  dismal.  When  crops  are  good  the 
ranch  is  an  attractive  place,  but  in  years 
of  scarcity,  ranch  life  is  not  so  fascinat- 
ing. I  prefer  to  combine  the  two.  •  One 
cannot  work  at  a  desk  all  the  time,  and 
I  happen  to  be  so  constituted  that  I  can 
get  more  rest  and  pleasure  out  of  any 
kind  of  work  that  has  to  be  done  on  the 
land,  than  from  any  of  the  popular  forms 
of  outdoor  recreation.     There  is  a  bal- 


Ducks  and  Geese. 


In  its  Crop  Report  for  August,  just  is- 
sued, the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in- 
cludes an  article  by  Mr.  John  H.  Robin- 
son, editor  of  Farm-Poultry,  on  "Ducks 
and  Geese."  A  copy  of  this  Crop  Report 
may  be  had  by  applying  to  J.  Lewis  Ells 
worth,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  13(i  State  .  House,  Boston, 
Mass.  Applicants  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  for  this 
report.  The  Crop  Report  also  contains  a 
summary  of  weather  conditions,  crop 
conditions  for  the  country  and  state,  and 
notes  of  correspondents  covering  con- 
ditions in  Massachusetts  up  to  August  24. 

As  an  introduction  to  his  article,  Mr. 
Robinson  says: 

"To  say  that  ducks  and  geese  should 
be  grown  by  more  people,  and  more  ex- 
tensively by  many  people  who  now  grow 
them,  is  only  to  say  what  is  true  as  to  the 
growing  of  all  kinds  of  domestic  birds. 
It  is  only  in  a  few  poultry  growing  dis- 
tricts in  our  own  and  other  countries  that 
the  land  is  producing  as  much  poultry  as 
it  should." 

As  to  the  necessity  of  these  birds  having 
access  to  water  in  large  amounts,  he  says: 

"  While  both  ducks  and  geese  like  the 
water  and  will  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  it  if  they  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
so,  they  can  be  grown  without  water  ex- 
cept for  drinking  purposes.  If  they  can 
conveniently  be  given  access  to  water, 
they  are  easier  to  care  for,  more  con- 
tented, and  keep  themselves  cleaner. 
But,  while  both  are  water  birds,  their 
habits  are  in  some  things  quite  different. 
A  duck  devotes  its  attention  more  to  the 
insect  life  along  streams.  A  flock  of  ducks 
will  often  follow  a  little  stream  for  a  mile 
or  two,  eating  the  small  forms  of  life  in 
the  shallow  water  and  the  insects  that 
hover  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
be  too  far  away  at  night  to  return  home. 
Ducks  wiil  live  almost  wholly  on  animal 
food  if  they  can  get  it  in  a  fresh,  natural 
condition.    While  geese  like  the  water, 


ance  between  physical  and  mental  labor, 
( which  each  one  who  engages  in  intellect- 
ual work  of  any  kind  ought  to  find  and 
must  find  for  himself),  which,  if  ob- 
served, will  keep  one  at  his  highest  state 
of  efficiency  for  intellectual  work,  while 
at  the  same  time  doing  a  considerable 
amount  of  physical  labor  daily.  Most 
people  who  do  desk  work  would  get  just 
as  much  done  if  they  worked  shorter 
hours  and  took  about  two  hours  a  day 
for  good,  hard,  manual  labor  that  would 
exercise  all  their  muscles  and  quicken  the 
circulation  of  their  blood. 

The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  an  editor 
of  a  poultry  paper  is  that  he  has  to  be 
away  from  home  so  much  that  he  can- 
not have  a  regular  routine.  When  his 
absences  do  not  break  it,  the  weather  or 
something  else  does. 

Of  course  an  editor  has  troubles  of  other 
kinds.  Everybody  is  privileged  to  take  a 
crack  at  him  for  whatever  he  publishes; 
but  he  has  the  same  privilege  —  and  the 
opportunity  to  use  it  first.  Some  people 
may  find  fault  with  him,  but  the  very 
things  that  some  censure,  bring  commen- 
dation from  others,  and,  on  the  whole, 
he  is  not  badly  off. 


the  principal  part  of  their  food  —  when 
they  can  get  it — is  tender  grass  and  leaves 
of  vegetables,  and  they  will  graze  for 
hours  just  like  sheep." 

"  Where  large  numbers  of  ducks  are 
grown,  hatching  is  usually  by  the  arti- 
ficial method.  In  the  early  days  of  duck 
farming  on  Long  Island,  where  the  in- 
dustry began  in  this  country,  all  the  hatch- 
ing was  done  with  hens.  In  those  days,- 
5,000  ducks  was  considered  a  large  num- 
ber. After  the  introduction  of  machine 
hatching  the  industry  grew  amazingly. 
Before  that  it  had  been  given  quite  an 
impetus  by  the  introduction  of  the  Pekin 
duck,  which  suited  the  growers  better 
than  anything  they  had  previously  known, 
and  still  s'dts  them  better  than  anything 
else  that  has  been  tried." 


How  to  Save  Time. 

Today  everyone  is  trying  to  increase  the 
output  without  extra  labor  —  to  accom- 
plish more  work  without  extra  effort. 
Tl lis  is  especially  necessary  on  a  poultry 
plant.  When  it  comes  to  incubation, 
this  has  been  solved  by  the  so-called 
mammoth.  A  Candee,  for  instance,  has 
only  one  heater  to  tend  for  any  capacity 
up  to  10,200  eggs.  Starting  with  the 
smallest  size,  1,200  eggs,  one  heater  sup- 
plies plenty  of  hot  water  for  the  four  :J>00- 
egg  compartments.  Each  compartment 
is  operated  separately  with  its  own  auto- 
matic regulator  —  just  like  any  300-egg 
machine.  The  supply  of  hot  water  is 
drawn  from  the  one  heater,  and  it,  too, 
is  automatically  regulated.  Therefore, 
the  operator  has  only  to  supply  coal,  like 
any  coal  stove,  and  to  turn  the  thumh- 
screw  on  each  compartment  regulator  as 
the  batch  progresses.  This  reduction  of 
labor  permits  one  man  alone  to  handle 
five  to  ten  times  the  incubating  capacity 
that  he  could  under  the  old  methods. 
Full  information,  including  a  catalogue, 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Candee 
Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  Dept.  18, 
Eastwood,  N.  Y. 


D 


SPROUTED  OATS-WINTER  EGGS 

Cet  ready  for  the  HIGHEST  PRICES  in  ECCS 
this  winter  the  market  HAS  EVER  SEEN. 

For  PROLIFIC  EGG  PRODUCTION,  feed  SPROUTED 
OAT.s.   For  great  quantities  of  Snrontecl  Oats,  goi  a 

OUBLE  QUICK 
GRAIN  SPROUTER 

The  PERPETUAL  POULTRY  SILO. 

\    VERITABLE    HOT-HOUSE,    GROWTH  -  FORCING 

MACHINE.  Sur  s  in   :  i  HOURS  and  makes  a  growth 

of  TWO  INCHES  or  more  daily.  \  PERFECT  ROOT 
VENTILATION  that  Torres  ENORMOUS  GROWTHS  in 
very  QUICK  time.  Makes  T"  '>  to  l  ol  li  m  sill.l.s  ,,i 
feed  from  ONE  of  train.  PAYS  a  I'KOI  I  I  FvTnv 
MONTH  in  tile  TWELVE. 

Tho  nnilR!  F  nillPif  18  Poub'e  Walled,  Insulated  wo  in 

I  MC  UUUDLL  UUlUlx  wal18  outside  and  Molsture-tlifhl  metal 
*•  clumber  Inside;  Ucat-retatnlng.  Auto- 

matle-Motsture  producing,  Perfectly  Ventilated,  and  Scientifically 
constructed  to  sprout  great  quantities  of  sweet,  crisp  sprouts  with 
nothing  but  clean  grain,  water  anil  the  lamp  heat. 

Made  in  six  sizes  from  a  few  hens  to  1 ,000. 


Close-to-Nature  Company,  73  Front  st.,  colfax,  iowa. 


Let  Chas.  A,  Cyphers  save  you  50% 
on  a  Standard  Buffalo  Incubator 

I  am  making  the  same  high  quality  of  machine  as  has  always  been 
associated  with  my  name  and  selling  it  at  about  half  the  price  always 
charged  for  models  of  my  design.  When  you  purchase  the  Buffalo, 
you  get  the  highest  grade  incubator  manufac- 
tured. Write  to-day  for  information  about  this 
money-saving,  labor-saving  incubator. 

NOTE  THE  PRICES 

50  to  60  egg  size,  8  9.50  220  to  240  egg  size,  $16.00 

110  to  120  egg  size.    12.00  340  to  360  egg  size,  20.00 

BUFFALO  INCUBATOR  CO. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS,  Pres't,  '468Dewitt  Street,    BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Prairie  State 


INCUBATORS  and 
UNIVERSAL  HOVERS 

The  Most  Perfect  Machines  for  Artificial 
Incubation  and  Brooding. 


We  have  many  testimonials  like  this. 

Southboro,  Mass  ,  May  25, 1911. 
Joseph  Rreck  &  Sons,  Boston.  Mass. 

Gentlemen:— Am  pleased  to  6tate  that  our  ex- 
perience with  the  Prairie  State  Incubator,  that  I 
purchased  of  you  and  used  this  season.  Is  such  that 
I  ran  thoroughly  recommend  it.    I  have  used  the 

 machines  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and 

thought  they  were  doing  pretty  good  work,  but  they 
do  not  bring:  out  ilie  chicks  so  uniformly  good 
as  the  "Prairie  State"  has.  When  they  commence 
to  hatch,  they  come  out  like  Pop-Corn  and  clean  up 
in  a  few  hours;  no  dragging  aloDg  a  day  or  two.  I 
have  recommended  It  to  my  friends  and  tiiink  several 
will  purchase  another  spring.  Hoping  that  you  have 
had  a  successful  season,  and  a  large  sale  of  machines, 
lam,  Very  truly  yours, 

iSlgned]  W.  R.  GRAVES, 

Rockandotte  Farm. 


Complete  Line  of  Everything  for  the 
Poultry  Farm.   Catalogue  t  ree. 

Joseph  Breck  &  Sons, 

5  1  No.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


•   •       "^T     VVMdtfflUP"""  "~    Regular  Laying  Hens 

are  the  money  makers.    They  must  eat 
well,  digest  well  and  get  the  good  of  their  food  to 
be  good  layers. 

SHERIDAN'S 

CONDITION  POWilCf/ 

whets  the  appetite  and  tones  the  system.   A  penny's  worth 
a  day  keeps  a  dozen  hens  in  condition.  Used  for  many  years  - 
by  leading  poultrymen.    Try  it  arid  watch  results. 
Package  15c.      2  lb.  can  75c.     12  Yob.  (delivered)  $3.60 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  Boston,  Mass. 


lllllliii..... 
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Mammoth  Poultry  Project  in  England 


TH  E  appearance  in  the  August  issue 
of  the  I  lluxirated  Poultry  Record, 
(England),  of  the  prospectus  of 
"The  National  Poultry  Farms, 
Limited,"  reminds  me  that  some  time 
ago  a  friend  sent  me  a  prospectus  of  an- 
other monster  English  poultry  project, 
which  I  laid  aside  and  had  forgotten, 
looking  it  up  I  found  that  it  described 
the  "  Home  and  Foreign  Poultry  Farms, 
Limited." 

This  company,  last  mentioned,  but  first 
in  the  field,  was  capitalized  at  £185,000, 
($650,000).  With  this  capital  ( when  se- 
cured) it  proposed  to  take  over  a  poultry 
farm  in  Germany,  which  was  valued  at 
$22,000,  buy  another  farm  near  it,  also 
some  land  in  England,  and  proceed  to 
make  money  hand  over  fist,  producing 
poultry  and  eggs  for  the  English  and 
German  markets.  Production  was  to  be 
on  an  enormous  scale;  300,000  chickens 
were  to  be  hatched  annually,  and  2,oik>.- 
000  eggs  marketed,  "  in  addition  to  con- 
siderable quantities  of  turkeys,  ducks, 
guinea  fowl,  pheasants,  feathers,  and-  by- 
products." The  company  was  also  going 
to  do  a  large  business  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  a  proprietary  poultry  food. 
The  estimated  net  profits  of  the  under- 
taking were  £27,000  per  year,  "equal  to 
..'0  per  i;e>tl  on  the  total  capital." 

"The  National  Poultry  Farms,  Lim- 
ited" is  a  more  modest  proposition,  but 
still  so  beyond  the  things  that  have  actu- 
ally happened  that  it  is  worth  analyzing 
a  little  bit.  The  plan  is  to  take  over  the 
business  of  Abbott  Bros.,  one  of  the  larg- 
est fancy  poultry  businesses  in  England, 
and  greatly  enlarge  it,  adding  market 
poultry  and  egg  production  on  a  large 
scale.  The  company  is  capitalized  at 
£35,000,  and  two-thirds  of  this  amount 
is  to  be  paid  for  the  farms  and  stock  pur- 
chased, the  other  third,  about  $57,000, 
for  working  capital.  That  is,  of  course, 
assuming  that  the  stock  is  all  sold. 

The  company  proposes  to  produce  an- 
nually "  150,000  tattened  table  chickens, 
and  750,000  eggs,"  to  keep  a  stock  of 
3,000  exhibition  poultry,  breed  and  fatten 
2,000  turkeys,  10,000  ducks,  500  geese, 
and  to  keep  about  1,000  pheasants  for  egg 
production.  It  is  stated  that  "the  exten- 
sive acreage  will  allow  even  the  large 
number  of  birds  in  stock  to  be  constantly 
changed  on  to  fresh  soil."  The  amount 
of  land  in  the  two  farms  to  be  used  is  222 
acres,  and  it  appears  that  both  farms 
have  long  carried  quite  large  stocks  of 
poultry. 

The  amount  of  land  to  be  used  by  the 
"Home  and  Foreign  Poultry  Farms"  was 
given  in  square  metres,  a  more  imposing 
form  of  statement  than  acres  to  those 
who  do  not  off-hand  apprehend 
measurements.  The  concern  had 
farm  to  be  taken  over  315,000  square 
metres  of  land,  and  had  an  option  on  an 
adjoining  farm  of  551,000  square  metres. 
These  figures  look  quite  imposing.  But, 
it  takes  10,000  square  metres  to  make  a 
hectare,  and  a  hectare  is  equal  to  a  little 
over  2y2  acres.  As  I  figure  it  roughly 
the  first  farm  has  about  80  acres,  the 
other  about  140.  The  amount  of  land  in 
the  two  projects  is  about  the  same.  I  am 
going  to  make  some  comparisons  between 
the  smaller  one  and  some  of  our  long 
established  poultry  farms,  and  from  these 
the  reader  can  see  how  much  farther  off 
the  figures  for  the  other  farm  are. 

Let  us  suppose  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison that  the  only  product  of  the  farm 
is  150,000  roasting  chickens.  The  largest 
growers  of  roasting  chickens  I  know  in 
this  country  produce  about  5,000  a  year, 
and  there  are  only  a  few  growing  as 
many  as  that.  That  means  that  on  this 
farm  it  is  proposed  to  produce  as  many 
roasting  chickens  each  year  as  are  grown 
on  forty  or  fifty  of  the  largest  roaster  farms 
in  this  country.  It  means  also  the  grow- 
ing of  an  average  of  700  chickens  to  the 
acre  for  every  acre  in  the  farm.  It  means 
that  the  farm  is  going  to  produce  a  num- 
ber of  roasting  chickens  equal  to  the 
number  of  ducks  produced  on  four  of  the 
largest  duck  farms  in  America.  I  would, 
for  an  estimate,  put  the  number  of  roast- 
ing chickens  that  can  be  continually 
grown  on  light  soils  in  this  part  of  the 
United  States  at  about  400  annually  per 
acre,  and  to  do  this  the  land  must  also 
grow  a  crop  of  rye  or  some  such  stuff 
every  year. 


Just  look  now  at  the  poultry  population 
of  each  acre  of  this  222  acre  tract  of  land 
when  all  the  stock  is  on  it.  We  will  sup- 
pose that  the  3,000  head  of  exhibition 
stock  represents  all  that  stock,  old  and 
young,  that  are  kept  to  produce  the  eggs 
from  which  the  150,000  roasters  are 
hatched,  that  the  average  laying  for  these 
and  the  hens  which  produce  the  market 
eggs  is  120  per  year,  that  250  breeding 
ducks  are  kept  to  produce  the  10,000 
ducks,  50  geese  to  produce  the  500  geese, 
200  turkeys  to  produce  2,000,  and  100 
pheasants  to  produce  1,000.    It  will  take 


about  12,000  laying  hens  to  produce  the 
eggs.  On  each  and  every  acre  of  the 
farm,  there  will  be  approximately  700 
roasting  chickens,  50  laying  hens,  50 
ducks,  15  head  of  exhibition  stock,  2 
geese,  10  turkeys,  5  pheasants — 832  birds. 
An  acre  contains  43,560  sq.  ft.  The  birds 
would  have  in  house  and  yard  a  little 
over  50  sq.  ft.  each.  This  is  a  liberal  al- 
lowance for  standing  room,  but  in  the 
old  days  of  intensive  poultry  keeping  in 
this  country  they  figured  more  than 
double  that  —  and  it  was  not  enough  for 
permanent  poultry  keeping. 

Another  point  that  interests  me  in  both 
projects  is  the  salaries.  It  amazes  me  to 
see  people  who  are  so  sure  of  the  returns 


from  such  projects  willing  to  work  so 
cheap.  The  manager  of  the  "  National 
Poultry  Farms,  Limited  "  is  only  going 
to  take  £-500,  say  $2,500  a  year  for  his 
services,  and  that  only  in  case  the  net 
profits  exceed  the  sum  required  to  pay  a 
ten  per  cent  dividend;  and  other  com- 
pensation of  officers  is  in  proportion.  If 
they  can  do  what  they  propose  to  do  they 
are  certainly  worth  more.  If  they  can 
guarantee  to  do  a  great  deal  less  than 
they  propose,  say  one-tenth  of  it,  they 
can  come  over  here  and  get  good  salaries. 
A  man  who  can  run  a  farm  like  that  and 
make  it  pay  ten  per  cent  on  the  invest- 
ment is  worth  $10,000  a  year. 


Custom  Hatching-The  New  Avenue 

In  The  Poultry  Trade 

By  Michael  K.  Boyer,  Poultry  Editor  "Farm  Journal" — Associate  Editor  "Am.  Poultry  Advocate." 

How  the  Application  of  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator  Prin- 
ciples has  Revolutionized  the  Problem  of  Wholesale  Hatching 

Mr.  Boyer,  the  well-known  poultry  expert,  tells  how  a  New  Jersey  poultryman  is  making  money  hatch- 
ing eggs  for  his  neighbors  as  well  as  rendering  his  own  work  easier,  more  certain  and  more  profitable. 


The  invention  of  the  mammoth  incubator  has  been  a  revelation 
in  both  wholesale  hatching  and  in  the  new  avenue  of  trade  that 
it  has  created.  Take,  for  example,  a  machine  of  6,000-eggs 
capacity,  and  granting  that  fertility  at  that  season  is  low,  here 
is  an  opportunity  for  getting  out  2,000  or  possibly  3,000  head  of 
young  stock  at  one  time.  The  birds,  too,  will  be  of  an  age— a 
large  lot  of  pullets  ready  to  lay  at  about  the  same  time.  Expert 
poultrymen  know  that  to  be  a  great  advantage  over  the  general 
practice  of  an  incubator,  or  several  of  them,  due  at  odd  times. 

The  baby  chick  trade  is  carried  on  a  larger  and  more  satis- 
factory scale  where  mammoth  machines  are  employed,  and  the 
fact  that  the  means  of  heat  comes  from  a  coal  furnace  rather 
than  from  oil   or  gas,  assures  less  risk  and  better  results. 

In  the  town  of  Hammonton,  New  Jersey,  Thomas  W.  Yare  is 
conducting  on  five  acres  a  poultry  farm  that  in  years  past  would 
have  required  five  times  that  amount  of  land.  This  is  all  due 
to  adopting  the  up-to-date  methods,  such  as  a  Hall  0000-egg 
incubator,  a  Hall  brooding  system,  the  latest  invention  in  feed 
mixers,  bone  cutters,  and  other  necessary  appliances.  He  breeds 
solely  White  Leghorns — and  baby  chicks,  eggs  for  hatching, 
table  eggs,  squab  broilers  and  breeding  stock  are  the  avenues  for 
income.  Onthefarmatthis  time,  2300  head  of  stock  are  quartered. 

But  it  is  the  new  branch  in  which  Mr.  Vare  finds 
the  greatest  future — custom  hatching. 

He  starts  his  machine  February  1st,  and  continues 
operation  until  June  1st.  He  rents  out  compart- 
ments, holding  150  eggs,  at  three  dollars  each. 
When  the  machine  is  ready  to  start,  it  is  filled  with 
lJJjfS  as  many  of  the  home  eggs  as  can  be  spared  at  the  time, 
in  the  anc*  ^en  comPleted  from  time  to  time  with  what  custom 

eggs  may  be  sent  in.  A  great  feature  of  the  Hall  incubator  is 
that  eggs  can  be  put  in  it  at  any  time,  as  each  compartment  is 
practically  an  incubator  by  itself.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
one  lot  of  eggs  hatching  in  trays  alongside  of  trays  of  eggs  just 
set.  In  the  case  of  individual  incubators,  no  eggs  can  be  placed 
in  unfilled  machines  while  the  hatch  is  in  progress.  Another 
great  point  that  is  worthy  of  note,  is  that  all  classes  of  eggs  can 
be  put  in  the  incubator  at  the  same  time.  In  the  individual 
machines  eggs  must  be  of  same  thickness  of  shell  or  the  hatch 
will  be  crippled — what  would  be  the  proper  moisture  or  venti- 
lation for  white  eggs  would  be  insufficient  for  brown  eggs,  and 
vice  versa.  Here  in  the  Hall  incubator,  however,  one  compart- 
ment can  be  devoted  to  white  eggs  and  the  adjoining  one  to 
brown  eggs,  and  so  on.' 

Mr.  Vare's  experience  in  this  matter  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
The  eggs  in  all  the  trays  are  treated  very  much  alike.  Before 
securing  his  Hall  machine  he  had  seven  150-egg  incubators,  of 
a  well  known  make.  These  were  run  by  means  of  gas.  Being 
asked:  "Does  it  require  much  labor  and  expense  to  run  this 
big  machine?"  he  replied:  "I  can  run  this  0,000-egg  capacity 
with  less  expenditure  of  time  and  money  than  I  formerly  could 
my  seven  150-egg  machines.  I  find  that  I  can  turn  6,000  eggs 
in  twenty-five  minutes,  and  do  not  have  to  rush  to  do  it." 
From  February  1st  to  June  1st,  Mr.  Yare  used  but  one  ton  of 
pea  coal,  costing  him,  delivered  to  his  farm,  four  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents,  a  sum  considerably  less  than  the  cost  of  oil 
or  £as.  This  brings  the  cost  of  fuel  down  to  about  two  and  a 
half  cents  a  day.  Besides,  a  coal  furnace  requires  so  little 
attention.    If  the  grate  is  kept  clear,  a  very  little  coal  keeps  up 


the  desired  temperature— not  even  as  much  labor  as  would  be 
needed  in  running  a  heating  stove  in  the  sitting  room. 

As  the  machine  runs  continuously,  that  is,  from  February  to 
June,  about  seventeen  weeks,  Mr.  Yare  can  incubate  32,000  eggs 
in  that  time.  In  accepting  eggs  for  hatching,  he  guarantees  to 
give  each  lot  the  same  individual  care,  and  do  everything  in 
his  power  to  make  a  successful  hatch,  but  beyond  that  he  makes 
no  promises.  How  could  he?  He  is  not  responsible  for  poor 
condition  in  the  eggs.  As  for  percentages  of  hatch,  some 
eggs,  early  in  the  season,  went  as  low  as  forty-eight  per  cent  in 
one  compartment,  and  in  an  adjoining  one  132  chicks  were 
hatched  out  of  150  eggs. 

Being  asked  the  question  whether  he  found  custom  hatching  a 
profitable  undertaking,  he  said  it  was  not  more  satisfactory  and 
profitable  than  the  day-old  chick  business, 
but,  headded,"with  a  Hall  mammoth  incu- 
bator I  find  I  can  conduct  these  two  branch- 
es nicely,  and  with  much  greater  profit." 
Then  Mr.  Yare  made  an  assertion  which  is 
a  strong  testimonial: 

"  I  have  had  it  demonstrated  this  past 
year,  that  pullets  hatched  by  the  Hall  incu- 


bator and 
raised  by 
the  Hall  brood- 
ing system, are  hardier, show  more  vigor,  and  come  into  laying 
earlier  than  when  hatched  and  raised  by  other  well-known  systems." 
He  showed  the  writer  a  flock  of  several  hundred  pullets  with 
bright  red  combs  lopping  over,  prim,  sprightly  creatures,  sing- 
ing and  cackling,  that  looked  more  like  young  hens  than  pullets, 
that  were  hatched  about  the  second  weekin  April.  At  the  time 
of  the  writer's  visit  (August  22nd)  the  pullets  had  been  laying 
more  than  a  week.  He  told  of  pullets  that  were  hatched 
last  week  in  March  and  sold  to  a  neighbor  as  baby 
chicks  which  began  laying  a  month  before  his ;  and  of  a  lot, 
sold  another  neighbor,  and  which  Mr.  Yare  hatched  the  first 
week  in  April,  that  were  equally  as  quick  at  beginning  to  lay. 
"Now, ''concluded  Mr.  Yare, "go  to  other  Leghorn  farms  in  town 
and  you  will  not  find  any  of  the  pullets,  hatched  in  April,  that 
are  doing  any  laying,  excepting  in  some  few  isolated  cases." 
The  reason  for  this  early  laying  on  the  part  of  the  Hall-hatched 
pullets,  he  claims,  is  due  to  the  constant  presence  of  fresh  air. 
The  cellar  is  always  well  ventilated,  and  the  air  is,  consequently, 
pure.  The  machine  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  takein  this  fresh 
air — and,  it  is  a  well-known  fact.freshair  is  the  greatest  agent  for 
health, quick  maturity  and  vigor.  Hence  the  secret  of  early  laying. 


Write  TODAY  for  free  illustrated  booRlet  F. 


—"Fact  and  Argument."  Full  of  facts 
Every  poultryman  should  have  one. 


for  poultrymen.        Explains  Hall  Principles. 

THE   HALL   MAMMOTH    INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

Little  Falls,  New  YorK. 
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Ready  to  Lay  Pullets. 


An  unusual  opportunity  to  secure  stand- 
ard bred  pullets  for  fall  and  winter  laying 
is  offered  by  the  Highland  Farms.  (Ad. 
on  back  cover  page).  In  a  season  when 
many  breeders  have  had  difficulty  in  rais- 
ing enough  pullets  for  themselves,  Mr. 
Roberts  has  enough  for  himself  and  1,000 
to  1,200  to  sell.  These  pullets  are  recom- 
mended most  particularly  to  those  situated 
near  town  and  unable  to  raise  their  own 
stock. 


Receipt  for  Stamp. 

For  the  two  cents  necessary  to  cover 
postage,  Mr.  A.  B.  Campbell,  McLean, 
N.  Y.,  a  well  known  breeder  of  Colum- 
bian and  White  Wyandottes,  offers  a  re- 
ceipt for  an  ointment  that  he  considers 
splendidly  effective  for  head  lice  on  chicks, 
colds  of  the  adult  stock,  and  also  in  the 
treatment  of  sores  and  scratches.  A  red 
stamp  is  the  only  expense  incurred  in 
ascertaining  how  to  produce  the  prepara- 
tion. 


Saiv=Moar. 


"Saiv-Moar"  is  only  a  fanciful  form  of 
a  most  excellent  motto,  which  may  well 
be  adopted  by  nearly  all  of  our  poultry 
breeders.  In  another  column  of  this  pa- 
per may  be  found  a  ' '  Saiv-Moar ' '  classi- 
fied advertisement.  Look  it  up,  write  to 
Mr.  F.  A.  Rappleye,  Interlaken,  N.  Y., 
and  learn  of  the  excellent  line  of  "Saiv- 
Moar"  poultry  appliances  which  he 
makes.  His  line  is  very  complete,  and 
each  article  will  aid  you  in  saving  more 
time,  labor,  feed,  chicks,  fowls,  and 
money  by  the  use  of  this  line  of  goods. 
He  guarantees  you  can  "Saiv-Moar"  dol- 
lars than  you  otherwise  would  or  could. 


Carter's  Happy  Idea. 


On  the  outside  back  cover  page  of  this 
edition  is  advertised  what  may  well  be 
designated  as  a  "happy  idea."  Reference 
is  to  the  Green  Food  Feeder  exploited  by 
Mr.  A.  Q.  Carter,  Freeport,  Maine,  well 
known  as  an  experienced  poultryman 
and  breeder  of  high  class  Dominiques. 
Mr.  Carter's  Feeder  has  the  effectiveness 
of  simplicity,  and  is  so  thoroughly  prac- 
tical in  every  respect  that  it  is  readily 
adopted  by  all  who  wish  to  insure  the 
sanitary  feeding  of  green  stuff  to  their 
fowl.  Cold  weather  is  especially  the 
weather  for  this  necessity  of  the  poultry 
house,  and  as  the  price  per  Feeder  is  well 
within  the  reach  of  all,  it  may  safely  be 
predicted  that  a  demand  is  assured.  This 
Feeder  certainly  provides  an  absolute 
safeguard  against  the  too  prevalent  con- 
tagion from  foul  ground,  or  possible  in- 
fection from  pans  or  other  receptacles, 
and  you  ought  to  send  for  the  descriptive 
circular  which  is  mailed  free  upon  re- 
quest. 


Specialties  in  Wood  for  the  PouL 
try  Plant. 

If  you  are  going  to  need  any  wooden 
appliances  for  the  poultry  yard  this  win- 
ter, you  had  better  secure  a  copy  of  the 
attractive  and  instructive  twenty  page 
booklet  mailed  free  by  the  E.  C.  Young 
Box  Co.,  Randolph,  Mass.  Therein  you 
will  find  illustrated  twenty-one  well  con- 
structed and  thoroughly  practical  needs 
of  the  poultry  raiser  which,  considering 
the  present  high  cost  of  lumber,  and  the 
time  and  labor  entailed  in  constructing 
them  yourself,  can  be  secured  from  this 
responsible  concern  at  a  material  saving. 
The  goods  offered  cover  a  wide  field  of 
usefulness,  and  range  from  sanitary  nests 
to  portable  houses  and  oat  sprouters.  If 
you  are  in  the  market,  now  or  later,  for 
articles  along  their  line,  it  will  pay  you 
to  send  for  a  copy  of  the  booklet  in  ques- 
tion before  placing  your  order. 


A  New  Avenue  for  Profit  With 
Poultry. 


That  the  invention  of  the  mammoth 
incubator  has  revolutionized  the  problem 
of  hatching,  and  at  the  same  time  opened 
up  a  new  and  very  profitable  avenue  in 
the  poultry  business,  is  the  assertion  of 
Michael  K.  Boyer,  poultry  editor  of  Farm 
Journal  and  associate  editor  of  American 
Poultry  Advocate.  Mr.  Boyer  tells  of  the 
success  made  by  a  poultryman  with  an 
equipment  of  Hall  Mammoth  incubators 
and  brooders,  which  story  may  be  found 
in  the  full  page  ad.  in  this  magazine. 
Every  poultryman  should  read  it. 

Mr.  Boyer  says  that  not  only  can  baby 
chick  trade  be  more  successfully  carried 
on  with  a  Hall  Mammoth,  but  that  the 
new  and  profitable  custom  hatching  will 
make  money  for  any  man  who  will  start 
up  to  handle  this  feature  of  the  poultry 
business  in  his  community.  Chicks  are 
strong  and  healthy  when  hatched  in  the 
Hall,  and  pullets  begin  laying  sooner. 

The  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator  Co., 
Dep't  F,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  will  send  to 
anyone  interested  a  booklet  on  custom 
hatching.  Every  poultryman  should  have 
this  book.  It  is  filled  with  facts  well 
worth  knowing. 


Some  Wire  Fence  Advice. 


We  farmers  are  said  to  buy  economic- 
ally; but  is  this  always  true?  I  know  a 
man  who  bought  some  wire  fence  for  his 
hog  pasture.  It  wasn't  the  proper  kind 
to  bar  hogs,  but  the  "sale"  price  was 
very  low,  and  he  thought  the  fence  would 
do.  On  the  whole,  he  considered  it  a 
shrewd  deal. 

Now,  in  stretching  this  fence  it  broke 
in  several  places,  which  he  spliced  to- 
gether, of  course,  and  finally  got  it  up. 
But  his  hogs  soon  learned  to  spread  the 
wires,  and  he  had  a  lot  of  trouble  chasing 
them  back  to  pasture.  Besides  this,  the 
wire  soon  rusted  and  snapped  apart, 
which  called  for  more  patching ;  and  the 
upshot  of  his  whole  fence  deal  was  that 
it  cost  him  much  more  in  expense  and 
bother  than  if  he  had  bought  a  good  fence 
of  the  right  design  in  the  first  place. 

The  above  is  an  illustration  of  poor 
economy.  Fences  are  a  very  important 
item  on  a  farm,  and  should  not  be 
skimped.  Learn  all  you  can  about  them, 
how  they  are  made,  what  kind  of  wire  is 
used,  and  then  buy  wisely  by  choosing 
the  fence  of  proper  construction,  right 
design,  and  made  of  the  heaviest  wire  you 
can  afford.  Heavy  wire  carries  consider- 
able more  galvanizing  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  than  light  wire,  and  is  the  cheapest 
in  the  end,  besides  having  greater  strength. 

And  in  this  connection,  because  a  fence 
shows  rust  it  does  not  always  mean  that 
its  effectiveness  is  impaired.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  fence  made  of  Open 
Hearth  Wire.  The  method  of  making 
this  wire  is  much  slower  than  other  meth- 
ods, but  it  permits  closer  watching  and 
better  mixing,  and  so  the  wire  is  of  uni- 
form texture  clear  through.  Corrosion 
won't  hurt  this  kind  of  wire  for  a  long 
time,  as  the  inside  of  it  is  just  as  good 
and  strong  as  the  outside.  Other  kinds 
of  wire  lack  this  feature,  which  is  an  im- 
portant one  to  consider. 

Write  to  the  leading  fence  manufac- 
turers for  their  descriptive  literature,  and 


Why  Practical  Men 
Demand  Amatite 


'  Tail 


ROOFING  that 
needs  paint  ev- 
ery two  years  can't 
hold  the  market  a- 
gainst  A  m  a  t  i  t  e — 
which  needs  no 
paint  whatever. 

Practical  men 
know  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  a  roof  that 
needs  no  painting. 
They  know  what  a 
nuisance  the  paint- 
ing is.  They  know 
how  much  it  costs. 
They  know  how  lia- 
ble they  are  to  neg- 


lect to  paint  their  roofs  at  the  prop- 
er time. 

Painted  roofings  are  waterproof 
only  where  the  paint  is.  Amatite  is 
waterproof  all  the  way  through. 

Amatite  is  sold  in  the  usual  con- 
venient rolls  of  110  square  feet  with 
a  smooth  lap  where  the  mineral  sur- 
face is  omitted,  so  as  to  secure  a 
tight  joint.  Nails  and  cement  are 
packed  in  the  center  of  each  roll. 

Free  sample  and  booklet  on  re- 
quest to  nearest  office. 

Barrett    Manufacturing  Company 

New  York    Chicago    Philadelphia  Boston 
St.  Louis  Cleveland   Pittsburgh  Cincinnati 
Kansas  City       Minneapolis       New  Orloans 
Seattle  London,  Eng. 


I   Farm -Poultry  can  \ 

I  Save  You  Money  on  i 

any  poultry  paper,  farm  paper,  fruit  paper,  magazine,  standard  work,  modern 

fiction,  or  book  on  any  and  every  subject  in  combination  with  Farm-Poultry.  * 

fOur  arrangements  with  publishers  throughout  the  United  States  enable  us  i 

to  accept  your  orders,  have  them  filled  with  promptness  and  dispatch,  and  \ 

almost  invariably  at  a  material  saving  to  you  over  the  regular  advertised  price.  ^ 

I    It  Makes  No  Difference  \ 

fwhat  you  need  in  the  line  of  periodicals,  of  any  class,  whether  weeklies,  ( 

semi-monthlies,  monthlies,  or  whatever  you  desire  in  the  line  of  good  liter-  > 

ature  in  book  form.    It  matters  not  whether  you  want  only  one  or  a  combina-  i 

(SS  tion  of  several  or  more  class  papers,  magazines,  periodicals  or  books,  we  ( 
S^y      can  save  you  money. 

|       Why  Not  Let  Us,  \ 

f therefore,  quote  you  our  price  on  such  reading  matter  as  you  may  desire — now  ? 
or  at  any  other  time?  You  will  find  that  the  absolute  safetj>-  of  doing  business 

through  us  as  publishers,  and  the  good  saving  effected,  is  the  ideal  arrange-  * 

fment.  Let  us  co-operate  with  you  in  this  respect  to  our  mutual  benefit  and  i 
satisfaction. 

FARM-POULTRY  PUB.  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.  5 


First  Aid 


There's  not  a  household  anywhere  that  pain  has  not  visited  or 
will  visit  sometime.  It  may  be  to-day — to-morrow — or  a  year  hence, 
but  when  pain  does  come  you'll  need  something  for  it  mighty  quick. 
If  you  have  a  roll  of  bandage  and 


Johnson' 


Liniment 


handy  you  are  well  prepared.  It  may  be  a  bad  sprain,  strain,  sore 
muscle,  swelled  joint,  ache,  muscular  rheumatism,  a  cut,  burn, 
scald,  sting,  frostbite,  chilblains ;  for  any  of  these  apply  the  lini- 
ment externally  and  you  will  get  quick  relief.  No  household  should 
be  without  it.  Athletes  and  others  who  lead  vigorous  lives  say 
there  is  nothing  better  for  sore  and  tired  muscles.  Used  everywhere 
for  qS  years — reliable  and  effective.    At  all  druggists — 25  and  50c. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  232  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM=POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you  — please  them  — and  help  us. 
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rea<l  every  bit  they  send  you;  you  will 
gain  much  valuable  information,  arid  be 
better  able  to  judge  fence.  When  you 
go  to  buy  it,  first  find  out  what  kind  of 
wire  is  in  it,  what  kind  of  galvanizing 
protects  the  wire;  see  that  the  joints  are 
immovable  and  have  no  protecting  wire 
ends  which  injure  stock,  that  the  spacings 
are  right  for  your  purpose,  and  then, 
when  all  these  pointa  are  settled,  choose 
a  heavy  gauge  wire. 


The  Modern  Kind  of  Roofing. 

A  few  years  ago  everybody  was  buying 
the  smooth  or  "skin-coated"  roofings  for 
farm  buildings.  They  were  economical, 
durable,  and  were  the  best  roofing  propo- 
sitions for  the  farmer.  Their  only  draw- 
back was  that  they  required  painting 
every  two  or  three  years,  so  that  the  cost 
of  keeping  them  up  was  considerable. 

In  the  last  few  years,  however,  the 
coming  of  Amatite  proved  that  a  prac- 
tical, durable  roofing  could  be  made  which 
did  not  need  painting.  In  order  to  ex- 
hibit this  mineral  surface  to  users  of  ready 
roofings,  manufacturers  of  Amatite  are 
distributing  samples  of  Amatite  free  to 
anyone  who  requests  them.  If  you  have 
painted  roofings  on  your  place,  and  would 
like  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  and  cost  of 
keeping  them  painted,  send  for  one  of 
these  V 1 1  atite  samples  and  the  explana- 
tory booklet  which  goes  with  it.  Address 
the  nearest  office  of  the  Barrett  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Cleve- 
land, Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City, 
.Minneapolis,  New  Orleans,  Seattle. 


Get  a  Good  Bone  Cutter. 

The  relation  of  the  bone  cutter  to  egg 
getting  is  close.  Bone  is  desirable  for  the 
laying  hen.  It  furnishes  the  materials 
to  produce  eggs.  She  cannot  lay  without 
these  materials,  and  frequently  she  does 
not  get  them  in  sutiicient  quantity  in  her 
ordinary  daily  rations. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  penned  up 
hens.  The  materials  must  be  supplied. 
These  materials  can  be  procured  cheaply 
and  easily  from  the  green  bones  that 
ordinarily  go  to  waste  at  the  meat  market 
and  in  practically  every  kitchen.  These 
bones  ought  to  be  turned  into  money  by 
first  turning  them  into  eggs.  You  would 
use  the  bones  for  that  purpose  instead  of 
letting  them  go  to  waste  if  you  were 
equipped  to  prepare  them  for  the  hens' 
use. 

That  brings  us  to  the  bone  cutter.  Get 
it,  have  it  always  ready,  and  use  it  daily. 
Get  a  good  one  while  you  are  about  it  — 
one  that  will  not  break,  one  that  will 
handle  all  kinds  of  bone,  one  that  you 
will  find  pleasure  in  using  every  day,  be- 
cause it  will  not  wear  you  out  in  turning 
it. 

The  Standard  Bone  Cutter,  manufac- 
tured at  Milford,  Mass.,  is  such  a  ma- 
chine. It  does  not  clog  or  break,  turns 
easily,  and  cuts  bones  across  the  grain  as 
well  as  with  the  grain.  It  is  made  in  12 
sizes,  and  the  manufacturers  claim  it  has 
been  greatly  improved  this  year.  The 
machine  gives  such  certain  satisfaction 
that  the  manufacturer,  the  Standard  Bone 
Cutter  Co.,  does  not  hesitate  to  send  it 
out  on  free  trial.  If  you  need  such  a 
machine,  write  the  manufacturer  about 
it.  When  writing  about  the  cutter  sim- 
ply address  the  Standard  Bone  Cutter 
Co.,  Milford,  Mass.  Their  booklet  and 
full  particulars  will  come  on  request,  free. 


Durable  Shingles. 


Very  often  one  hears  the  remark  that 
the  shingles  to  be  obtained  nowadays 
from  the  lumber  man  —  even  those  sold 
under  the  very  highest  grading  —  are  far 
inferior  to  the  shingles  put  on  roofs  twenty 
to  forty  years  ago.  The  shingles  now  to 
be  had  lack  that  splendid  durability  which 
made  the  shingles  of  old  resist  weather- 
wear and  prevent  rot  for  so  many  years. 
This  is  only  too  true,  and  finds  a  very 
natural  explanation. 

Timber  has  now  become  so  high  in 
price  that  the  same  grade  and  quality  of 
wood  is  no  longer  sawed  into  shingles, 
but  is  reserved  for  other  more  profitable 
uses.  Only  wood  of  cheaper  and  likewise 
poorer  grade  is  taken  for  shingles,  hence 


the  lowering  of  quality  in  comparison  to 
shingles  of  some  species  of  wood  thirty 
years  ago. 

Since  shingles  possessing  great  natural 
durability  are  well  nigh  unobtainable,  one 
must  overcome  the  defect  by  artificially 
increasing  the  life  of  the  shingles.  This 
can  be  and  has  for  years  been  done  by 
dipping  or  brush  coating  shingles  on  roof 
with  Avenarius  Carbolineum,  a  coal  tar 
distillate  that  science  and  practical  expe- 
rience both  have  demonstrated  to  be  the 
most  highly  concentrated  and  active  wood 
preservative,  vermicide,  and  germicide 
known.  For  shingle  treatment  it  is  in- 
comparably better  than  creosote  shingle 
stains,  which  contain  so  large  a  percent- 
age of  light,  volatile  oils,  that  they  not 
only  fail  to  remain  in  the  shingles  suf- 
ficiently long  to  check  or  retard  decay, 
but  add  materially  to  the  fire  risk,  making 
the  shingles  and  roof,  at  least  for  a  time, 
highly  inflammable.  With  Avenarius 
Carbolineum  this  danger  is  entirely  elim- 
inated. 

Instead  of  using  a  costly  high  grade 


cedar  or  cypress  shingle,  a  cheaper  sap 
pine  shingle  should  be  substituted,  as  this 
grade  of  pine  takes  treatment  exception- 
ally well.  The  difference  in  cost  between 
this  and  the  highest  grade  of  shingles  is 
nearly  sufficient  to  pay  for  cost  of  treat- 
ment. Shingles  should  always  receive 
some  sort  of  preservative  treatment.  Av- 
enarius Carbolineum  treatment  is  the  best 
of  all.  Shingles  are  often  quite  porous, 
consequently  absorb  an  abundance  of 
moisture  during  rains.  The  upper  sur- 
face dries  out  quickly,  the  lower  one,  on 
the  contrary,  holds  the  moisture,  the  re- 
sult being  the  well  known  curling  and 
creeping  of  the  shingles.  The  curling 
also  usually  results  in  drawing  the  nails, 
shingles  become  still  more  loose,  permit- 
ting a  heavy  wind  to  blow  the  rain  under- 
neath the  layers  of  shingles,  resulting  in 
a  badly  leaking  roof.  Carbolined  shingles 
act  differently.  They  are  practically  water 
proofed,  shed  the  rain  readily,  and  are 
dry  almost  as  soon  as  the  rain  ceases. 
There  is  no  curling  or  warping,  and  but 
very  little  sht inking;  nails  do  not  rust 


where  driven  in  Carbolined  wood,  nor  do 
they  draw,  hence  hold  the  shingle  down 
firm  and  fiat.  The  strong,  permanent,  an- 
tiseptic properties  of  the  preservative  pre- 
vent moss,  mildew,  or  fungus  growth  on 
the  shingle  roof,  even  where  constantly 
shaded  or  damp.  The  attractive  chest- 
nut brown  color  is  admirable  for  roof  or 
siding  on  seaside  cottages  no  less  than  on 
farm  buildings ;  it  is  more  durable  under 
weather  exposure  than  any  other  stain. 

Regarding  the  proper  manner  of  apply- 
ing, also  table  of  covering  capacity,  apply 
to  Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 
1SS  Franklin  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Re- 
quest Bulletin  No.  33,  or  Circular  No.  61. 


That  Beats  Her. 

The  Lady — ' '  But  why  should  I  buy  an 
egg  beater? ' ' 

Pedlar — "Well,  the  lady  next  door 
thought  you  might  return  hers  if  you 
did."— St.  John  Telegraph. 


"Pittsburgh  PerfecfTences 

Choose  your  "chicken  wire"  carefully. 
Buy  that  which  will  be  as  efficient  in  years 
to  come  as  it  is  the  day  you  put  it  up. 

The  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  line  of  Electrically  Welded  Fences 
for  chicken,  poultry  and  rabbit  yard  and  garden,  offers  the  widest 
selection  of  styles,  weight  and  heights,  and  will  meet  every  fencing 
requirement  in  the  most  economical  and  effective  manner. 

The  greatest  durability  is  obtained  through  the  exclusive  use  of  a  special  Open 
Hearth  wire  which,  because  of  a  newly-discovered  ingredient  worked  thoroughly  into  the 
wire's  texture,  resists  the  destructive  influences  of  corrosion  from  skin  to  core.    This  wire  is  used  only  in 
"Pittsburgh  Perfect;"  Fences,  and,  with  the  addition  of  pure  zinc  surface  galvanizing,  is  the  most  lasting 
fence  wire  made. 

ELECTRICALLY    WELDED  JOINTS 

produce  a  one-piece  fabric  of  unequalled  strength,  and  once  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fence  is  properly  erected, 

it  remains  standing  even  and  firm  through  years  of  use  and  abuse. 


PIS 


"Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fences  are  the  only  wire  fences  in  the  world  with  these  superior  features. 
Don't  fail  to  thoroughly  investigate  them  before  you  buy  any  fencing.  Made  for  every  FIELD, 
FARM,  RANCH,  LAWN,  CHICKEN,  POULTRY  and  RABBIT  YARD  and  GARDEN. 

See  your  dealer,  or  write  direct  for  catalogue  and  full  information. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Makers  of  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Brands 
of  Barbed  Wire;  Bright.  Annealed  and 
Galvanized  Wire;  Hard  Spring  Coil  Wire; 
Twisted  Cable  Wire;  Fence  Staples;  Poul- 
try Netting  Staple*;  Standard  Wire  Nails; 
Galvanized  Wire  Naih;  LareeHead  Roof- 
ing Nails,  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fencing. 


I 


To  say,  whin  writing:  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM- PC ULTRV,"  will  benefit  you 


— please  them — and  help  us. 


